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WOMAN'S WRONG. 




CHAPTER I. 

MASTER HAROLD IS INTRODUCED TO HIS 

FAMILY. 

HERE was a pleasant little nook 
at the foot of the East Tor at 
Combe Leigh ; a sort of small 
table-land, to which it was very easy to 
gain access by the path which wound 
round the rocks when the tide was low, 
but not so easy to leave when the tide 
was high; and here, the day after Mr. 
f^ Rushton's return to Combe Leigh, two 
boys had found their way — it might be to 
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look for sea- weed or anemones, or it might 
be because from there they could watch the 
ships sailing past on the broad ocean, 
without being disturbed by the little crowd 
with which the beach was always alive ; 
but there they were, the one reading, the 
other flinging stones into the waves with a 
pertinacity that was sometimes trying to his 
more quietly disposed companion. 

The reader was Reginald Charleston, so 
named after his maternal grandfather, the 
tenth Earl Orville. He looked even now, 
after a fortnight in the soft, but bracing, 
air of Combe Leigh, so weak and delicate 
as fully to justify Lady Charleston in her 
persuasion that he would never live to 
manhood. He was not a handsome boy 
either, his hair had the dull red colour of 
his mother s — not auburn or golden, but a 
dull, ugly red — and his complexion, like 
hers, was of a colourless white, without a 
particle of glow or bloom upon it. His 
head was too large for his body, and his 
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hands — it was enough to make any one's 
heart ache to see them — ^thin, wasted, white, 
and slender, with the blue veins shining 
through the pale skin, to all appearance the 
hands of a boy who had never held a 
cricket bat, or climbed a tree, in his life ; 
hands that seemed only fit for what they 
were doing now, to turn over the pages of a 
book which was fitter for a grown man than 
for a boy in his teens. He had, too, that 
saddest look of all, on a child's face — the 
look of one whom familiarity with pain 
has made old before his time ; but still there 
was a patience and a gentleness about the 
worn, pale features, that made them, on the 
whole, pleasanter to look upon than were 
the lineaments of the boy with him, who 
bore in his every look and movement the 
impress of health and robustness overflow- 
ing even to coarseness. 

He was not pleasant to look upon, this 
latter young gentleman. He was short, red, 
vulgar — a boy, you might be sure, who would 
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be a bully in school, and, one way or another^ 
be a source of almost as much annoyance 
to his masters as to his junior schoolfellows. 
This was William * Charleston, Lady 
Charleston's protege, the lad who was to 
take the place that the poor little weakling 
by his side would, according to her, vacate 
in a year or two. 

The two boys did not get on very well,^ 
for they had nothing whatever in common, 
but at Combe Leigh they were thrown 
very much together, and Lady Charleston 
seemed at times to have a perverse, almost 
a cruel, delight in enforcing their com- 
panionship. It was by her wish they had 
gone out together this morning. ** William 
will take care of Reginald, poor thing !" 
she had said, in a tone whose contempt for 
her boy's weakness Lady Emily understood 
but too well ; and so Master William, who 
liked the little resting-place at the foot of the 
East Tor, just because it called out his own 
power of climbing, and let his cousin see 
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what a miserable weakling he was, had 
brought him there, and was now amusing 
himself as I have described, and varying 
the occupation by recounting some of his ex- 
periences to his cousin in a manner that he 
thought was likely to fill that weaker boy's 
Jieart with. envy. 

Presently the group was joined by a 
boy smaller and younger than either of 
these two. A bright, merry-faced, hand- 
some youngster, who came climbing down 
the Tor by a path which would have 
puzzled a goat, and made William Charles- 
ton look on enviously. It was Harold 
Charleston. Master William knew him at 
once ; his mother had pointed the boy out 
to him, and told him something of his 
story, and therefore William, who knew 
pretty well what his mother's own hopes 
were for him, in spite of the meekness with 
which she always accepted the position 
Lady Charleston assigned her, was not 
prepared to look upon him in the friendliest 
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manner. Master William was not a clever 
boy — at any rate his masters always said 
so — but he was a cunning one, and he had 
the instinctive dislike, which cunning people 
are apt to feel for those who may supplant 
them in their rights, or what they imagine 
to be such, for Harold Charleston. He 
gave him a look, therefore, which was 
meant to express surprise at his intrusion, 
and muttered something to his cousin about 
wondering what "that beggar" wanted 
here. Reginald Charleston knew nothing 
of the boy before him. Lady Emily 
Charleston would not have thought his 
story one to tell her son, whose quiet, 
secluded life had kept him, in innocence at 
least, years behind William Charleston. 

" Why should n't he come ?" he said, 
and turned and looked at him with a little 
envy, and a little sorrow. If only he could 
have sprung down the Tor like that ! If 
only he could have stood as this boy was 
doing, with health and strength in every^ 
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limb, Jooking out on the sea fast coming in, 
as if defying and welcoming it, so sure that 
the moment it came too far, he could ascend 
out of its reach ! 

** You'd better take yourself off, young 
one — no one told you to come here," said 
Master William, insolently. 

Harold looked at him with a little amaze- 
ment. He was pretty well the enfant gdt6 
of the place, and as much a favourite with 
his schoolfellows as with every one else. 
He made no answer, and William Charles- 
ton repeated his command in a yet more in- 
sulting tone. 

" Let him alone," said Reginald Charles- 
ton ; then, turning to Harold, he said, " If 
you wanted shells, there s heaps round that 
comer, but you must be quick, or the tide 
will be in ; and they do say, that, for those 
who can hunt about and look for them, 
amongst the pools here there are no end of 
anemones." 

Harold had come there for shells, know- 
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the coddling, but I suppose you Ve been 
so used to it from a baby that you Ve made 
up your mind to be a baby all your life." 

" I do n't want any more of that sort of 
thing, William. If you 're going, go, and 
send some one to me ; if not, I dare say this 
little fellow will." 

"If he goes, FU stay with you," said 
Harold, feeling a greater wish than he had 
ever felt for anything in his life, to be strong 
enough to give the young bully before him 
a thrashing ; " it '11 be lonely for you, you 
know, to be left without any one." 

Master William went back by the path 
up the Tor, preferring to do that instead of 
wetting his feet, although by taking the 
other course he might much sooner have 
obtained help for his cousin. 

'* Do n't you think you could climb after 
him if I were to help you ?" asked Harold. 

" I could n't — I should fall ; there's a gid- 
diness comes over me whenever I am on a 
height. I'm not like other boys, you know," 
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said Reginald, with a faint blush ; he had 
had so many taunts about his weakness 
that he was almost ashamed of it. "I never 
was strong ; I was never expected to live — 
sometimes I think it's a pity I did, only 
there's my mother." 

" Would you mind wading back ? The 
tide's coming in very fast." 

" It was so slippery coming down ; I 
should never have done it only my cousin 
almost pulled me along. It would be worse 
now-^I could n't keep my feet; I feel afraid 
to try it. My ancles are so weak — they 
seem to turn under me at times ,\ and, if I 
were to slip in the water, it is so deep that 
I do n't know how I should get up again. 
No, I must wait here, but I wish you'd go* 
Why should you stay and get wet on my 
account T 

" I carit leave you," said Harold, simply. 
That was just it. He could nt leave this 
pale, gentle, suffering boy, so much older 
than himself, and so much weaker. ** I 
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shall take no hurt, and V\\ stop with you 
till some one comes." 

The tide came in fast. Reginald Charles- 
ton looked at it anxiously. ** You must 
go," he said ; " I won't have you stay. 
Climb up the Tor, and get out of this as 
fast as you can.'' 

" I'll climb up the Tor, but not without 
you," answered Harold. " I'm sure you 
can get up just a little way, so that we may 
keep out of the wet till help comes. Do n't 
you see that ledge ? We can reach that, 
and there's room enough for us both. You 
get up and try now. Give me your book ; 
I'll put that out of harm's way, and then 
come back and help you." 

Harold carried the book up to the ledge 
of which he had spoken ; then returned, and 
gave Reginald his hand to help him up. 
The other went on towards the foot of the 
Tor, then painfully and laboriously tried to 
ascend. It was the only chance for them 
both. The tide was coming in fast, and 
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Reginald did his best, not only for his own 
sake, but for that of his brave little friend. 
Harold was first on the ledge ; then he 
held out both his hands to pull up the other, 
and Reginald, in another second, was on the 
ledge too, and looking round in triumph 
that even his feebleness had left the foe 
behind, when his foot slipped — or it might 
have been that the weakness of which he 
had spoken to Harold came over him — and 
he fell heavily on the ground. He must 
have fallen off the ledge — and in that case 
it is very likely Master William Charleston 
might have been recognised at once as the 
future baronet — ^but that Harold caught 
him, spraining his arm, however, in the 
doing so, as Reginald fell on it, almost a 
helpless weight. 

He succeeded in recovering his balance, 
and then looked anxiously at Harold. 
" You 're hurt ; did n't I hurt you just 
now ?" 

" It*s only my arm ; it feels as if I 
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could n't use it somehow," said Harold, 
trying hard not to cry. " Sit down here," 
he said, helping Reginald with his unhurt 
hand. 

They had to wait for some time — Master 
William did not hurry — and at last they 
heard voices above, and Reginald said, 
" That's old Scott !" with evident pleasure. 
Scott was the coachman at Wroxend House. 
He was a good, fatherly kind of man, and 
two or three years back, when Reginald 
Charleston had been so weak that he had to 
be carried downstairs, and lifted in and out 
of the carriage when he went for an airing 
with his mother, no one seemed able to do 
it so well as Scott. He was large and 
tall — far more imposing in appearance than 
his master — but he was good-natured and 
kind-hearted, and much more attached to 
his mistress and his weakly young master 
than servants of the present day are apt to 
be to their employers. 

Scott had come now with one of the 
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footmen, without waiting for the carriage 
which a groom was to follow with. He 
had gone to the summit of the Tor, and as 
from there he could see no chance of de- 
scending with any hope of safety to his 
portly frame, he had, after first suggesting 
to the footman that he should go down — an 
offer which was promptly declined — secured 
the services of a couple of boatmen who 
were near. There was no chance of ob- 
taining a glimpse of Reginald from the top 
of the Tor, and therefore, after some consi- 
deration, Scott went round the more cir- 
cuitous path that led over the boulders to- 
wards the little spot of table-land where 
William Charleston said he had left his 
cousin. 

The tide had covered it by this time, as 
Scott saw with a momentary dismay, but 
the sound of Reginald Charleston's voice 
reassured him. He was sitting on the 
narrow ledge at the side of the Tor, and a 
boy with him, whom Scott, at least, recog- 
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nised at once, if his young master had failed 
to do so. 

"That's a queer sight," said Scott to 
himself, for the whole story was known to 
him ; "I wonder what the old lady would 
say if she saw it." 

Scott hated Lady Charleston with all his 
heart ; she was always unpopular with ser- 
vants, although she paid her own domestics 
liberally, and fee'd other people's well, and 
therefore to see these two boys on such 
friendly terms together was a gratifying 
sight to Thomas Scott, just because he 
thought it would be exactly the reverse to 
Lady Charleston. 

" I'm so glad you're there, Scott," said 
Reginald to him across the water ; " but is 
there any one coming to us ? I've had hard 
work to get here, and should never' have 
done it but for this little fellow, and I'm 
afraid he has hurt himself in helping me." 

" There's two men coming from shore to 
help you out. Master Charleston, and my 
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lady, herself, will be here in the carriage as 
soon as it can be got ready." 

*' My lady" was Lady Emily. Scott 
never applied the designation to any one 
else. Lady Charleston was Lady Charles- 
ton when he had to speak of her to ears 
polite ; in the servants' hall, or the privacy 
of his own thoughts, she was generally 
styled " the old un.'' 

" I wish William had not told my mother," 
said Reginald anxiously ; then he turned to 
Harold, " Tm afraid you're more hurt than 
you'll say." 

" I do seem to have hurt myself a bit, 
and my arm does feel queer ; I do n't know 
what's the matter with me," said Harold 
faintly. 

But the matter was that in helping Regi- 
nald up the Tor as he had done, he had 
very considerably overtaxed his strength, 
and this, joined to the pain of the sprain of 
his arm, conduced to make him do what he 
had never yet done in his short life, faint 
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quietly away ; Reginald saw it, and put his 
arm tenderly round him. 

" That 'ud be a queer pictur for the old 
'un to see," said Thomas Scott to himself; 
then he raised his voice and directed the 
boatmen which way to come towards the 
boys, feeling that he was giving some 
assistance in that way, though, there being 
but one path down the Tor, it really was 
not of much service. Presently he saw one 
lifting Harold in his arms ; Reginald said 
he should go first, and then the other led, 
or rather carried Reginald himself up the 
steep path of the Tor. Thomas Scott 
joined them at its summit, and led them 
towards the carriage, which was drawn up 
as near as practicable. Lady Emily was 
in it, looking terribly alarmed and anxious ; 
so was Lady Charleston, who had come 
because she thought nothing could go right 
without her, and was scolding her daughter- 
in-law, first for letting Reginald go without 
her, and next for feeling uneasy about him ; 
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so was Mrs. Joseph Charleston, who had 
brought a large smelling-bottle with her in 
case it should be wanted, and held it all 
ready in her hand, much as if it had been a 
pistol she was prepared to fire off. William 
Charleston was on the box, and he turned 
round as the procession approached ; Tho- 
mas Scott coming first down the narrow 
path that led from the summit of the Tor 
to the carriage road, one boatman carrying, 
and the other leading a boy, and the foot- 
man following. 

" A nice to-do !" said Lady Charleston. 
" What a fool that son of yours must be, 
Emily ! and who on earth is that brat 
they're carrying ?'' 

Thomas Scott came to the side of the 
coach, and, looking his mistress in the face, 
said respectfully, but v^ry earnestly, " My 
lady, I've heard that young gentleman called 
Master Harold Charleston about here, and 
by what Master Charleston's been telling 
me, I should say if it had n't been for him, 

2 — 2 
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little as he is, the sea would have had 
Master Charleston by this time." 

Lady Emily held out her arms — it was 
an involuntary action, but she was a mother, 
and this child, she was told, had saved her 
boy — and before Lady Charleston could 
interfere, or Mrs. Joseph interpose, even 
with her smelling-bottle, Thomas Scott 
had placed Harold in them, and she was 
kissing his unconscious face with her white 
trembling lips almost as fondly as if he had 
been her own boy. 




CHAPTER II. 

I 

" I COULD n't give him UP." 

OU are a great fool, Emily, 
send the child home to his 
mother," said Lady Charles- 
ton, eyeing the senseless boy, while she 
spoke, with almost a passion of hunger. 
He looked, even in his paleness, such a 
bonny, bright little fellow, and he had shown 
himself so brave a one. Why had his 
mother kept him from her ? That was the 
grievance of Lady Charleston's life. This 
boy was her son's, and therefore ought to 
be hers ; she never thought of the claim 
his mother had upon him. 
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" You do n't know what he has done, 
grandmamma," said Reginald eagerly, and 
then he told how Harold had helped him 
to escape the tide, and climb up the Tor. 
'* I could never have done it but for him," 
he said, " and yet he is such a little one, 
and I know I should have fallen back and 
been washed away, had he not put out his 
arm to save me. No, I never could have 
climbed where I did if it had not been for 
him." 

** I do n't suppose you could," said Lady 
Charleston, with that inveterate contempt 
for her weakly grandson, which filled the 
heart of even gentle Lady Emily with 
bitterness unutterable, and then she looked 
again upon the boy whom her daughter-in- 
law held in her lap, with a curious mixture 
of love and hatred. Why was he not hers } 
Why had he been withheld from her.^ 
Would not this have been a descendant 
worth her husband getting wealth and 
honour for ? She envied Lady Emily the 
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kisses that she had given him ; she would 
have liked to kiss him too, but there was a 
strange rising in her throat which warned 
her that she might " make a fool of herself," 
and give way to hysterical sobbing; it 
was a little outlet for her vexed, irritated 
feelings when Mrs. Joseph Charleston said, 
in the humble, deprecating way, which, poor 
thing, seemed to have become second 
nature to her since she entered Lady 
Charleston's household, " Dear Lady 
Emily, that boy s boots will soil your beau- 
tiful silk dress ; do give him to the footman 
to carry ; and really, you know, it is such sl 
child for your ladyship to demean yourself 
by holding." 

" Hold your tongue, Sarah Charleston !" 
said her patroness fiercely. " Let the boy's 
mother be what she may, his father was my 
son, and you do n't know yet what he may 
<:ome to, after all ; his mother can't persist 
in that audacious lie of hers for ever." 

Mrs. Joseph collapsed into nothingness, 
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and, whatever uneasiness Lady Charleston's 
speech might have cost her, she thought it 
safest to show no sign ; and presently they 
were at the door of Tor Beach Cottage, 
and there stood Sir George. He had 
written that he would come down in a day 
or two, but they had not expected him that 
day, and his wife's pale cheeks flushed with 
a little pleasure at seeing him. He was 
some protection to her from her terrible 
mother-in-law. 

'\ Your son has had a narrow escape from 
drowning, George," said Lady Charleston. 
" I never knew a boy of his age so little fit 
to take care of himself." 

She was full of bitterness just now. The 
sight of the boy that had been withheld 
from her made her so. Lady Emily, in a 
few hurried words, told her husband what 
had happened, and asked what should be 
done. 

" Put him to bed, and send for a doctor,"* 
said Sir George, looking with a little anxiety 
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and some curiosity at the child in her arms, 
perhaps wishing that God had given him a 
son to help others, instead of one who, all 
his life, must be helped by them. 

But Lady Emily had sent a groom for the 
doctor, and he was coming now. Harold 
was laid upon her bed, and she watched by 
him till he opened his eyes, and asked for 
his mother, and the medical man, after 
looking to his arm, pronounced that the 
hurt was no worse than a sprain, and, 
though his little patient should be kept 
quiet, still, if Lady Emily liked to send 
him home to his friends, there would be 
no harm in doing so. 

Of course the doctor knew who Harold's 
friends were, and something of the position 
of Lady Emily towards him. Was there 
ever, a country doctor who did not know 
the village politics, chapter and verse ? 
He honestly thought this advice the best 
he could give, and there was no question 
but that the boy could bear the move very 
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well, and would be better with his mother 
than with strangers. And Harold mur- 
mured faintly, " I want to go ! I want to 
go to mamma !" 

'' Better let him," said the doctor. " I 
think, my lady, it would be better for 
him." 

Lady Emily bent over the child and 
kissed him, and he kissed her back. She 
had nothing of his mother's beauty — in 
Harold's eyes his mother was just the love- 
liest thing in all the world — but she was very 
gentle and tender — she looked good, as he 
said afterwards, a woman whom such a 
child as Harold Charleston would instinc- 
tively turn to, and a woman like Mrs. Rush- 
ton long to take under her protecting wing, 
not only for the kindly gentleness of her 
face, but for the long-suffering written in 
its lines. 

" Please let me go home," he murmured. 
'' Mamma will be so uneasy." 

" I will see about it, dear," said Lady 
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Emily. Then she left him in the charge 
of her own maid, and went down stairs to 
<:onsult her husband. 

She found him in the drawing-room 
with his mother, and Reginald was giving 
another version, and a still more glowing 
one, of his escape, and Harold's assistance. 
Lady Charleston was looking out of the 
window, perhaps to hide the angry light in 
her eyes. She grudged the child upstairs 
his friends, and yet she was so proud of 
them. Mrs. Joseph was begging Reginald 
not to excite himself, and interrupting his 
narrative every two minutes with earnest 
entreaties to him to lie down and rest. 
Harold Charleston's praises were even more 
distasteful to her, now, than they were to 
his grandmother. 

" George, the child wants to go home," 
said Lady Emily. " Some one ought to take 
him — not a servant — some one who could 
tell her what he has done, and how the 
accident happened." 
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" Let me go, mamma," said Reginald. 

** You have done enough for to-day,*' 
said Sir George. " Just keep quiet, as Mrs. 
Joseph tells you." Then he thought of 
what had better be done. If Harold had 
been any one else's child, he would have 
taken the boy back himself, and to his 
mother; but, although he firmly believed 
that mother to be the wife of his late 
brother, he was not quite brave enough to 
do anything that would appear like recog- 
nising her in sheer defiance of Lady 
Charleston. He turned to that lady. 

"What do you think had better be done ?" 

" Send Mrs. Joseph with him," said Lady 
Charleston, promptly. Perhaps, however, 
she felt the task to be about the most dis- 
tasteful she could assign to that long-endur- 
ing woman. 

But Lady Emily was not disposed to 
assign the task to Mrs. Joseph. " I — I — 
think I should like to go myself," she said, 
timidly, appealing to her husband. Mrs. 
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Joseph lifted up hands and eyes in 
horror. 

** My lady — and the woman's character !" 
" What's that to do with you, Sarah ?" 
asked Lady Charleston, sharply. *' At the 
same time, James, I do n t think it fit for 
your wife to visit a woman who has given 
herself out to be no better than she should 
be. She, at any rate, has no right to com- 
plain, if decent folks take her at her own 
valuation." 

Sir George looked cross, and he felt 
cross with everybody. He had come down 
to Combe Leigh for peace and quiet, and 
he seemed to have stumbled upon a very 
hornet's nest of troubles and perplexities. 

** I would n't go, Emily," he said, not 
however, unkindly, to his wife ; then to his 
mother, '* It's a pity you ever went into 
the matter as you did. Why could n't you 
let the poor creature have her boy ?" 

" Reginald, you had better go to your 
own room for a little time," said his mother. 
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" You're bringing that boy up as if he 
was a girl," said Lady Charleston, with a 
sneer, " and I dare say he knows a deal 
more of the naughty ways of the world than 
you do." 

" If I were to write," said Lady Emily 
to her husband, *' and Scott — he is always 
so kind and gentle — take the child, and give 
the letter ?" 

" I think that will do," said Sir George. 
** Yes, write civilly and thank her." 

Lady Emily sat down to her writing- 
desk ; then at the very beginning of her 
letter a difficulty met her. She remembered 
the suffering, girlish face she had passed in 
her drive a week ago, the instinctive cling- 
ing of his mother to Harold, and with 
Harold's eyes before her, and his warm, 
loving kiss upon her lips, she felt that she 
would have been glad to call that mother 
sister. She looked up at her husband. 
** How shall I address her ?" 

" Oh, by the name she bears," he said,. 
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hoping, by putting it in that manner, to 
preserve peace with his mother. " Dear 
Mrs. Charleston." 

Mrs. Joseph gave a little outcry. ** Lady 
Emily, I beg— that is my name— if I may 
venture to say so, it has always been borne 
by an honest woman." 

** She is called Mrs. Charleston here, is 
she not ?" said Sir George, turning to his 
mother. 

" Yes, and she has either no right to it, 
or she has,*' said Lady Charleston, " and if 
a woman makes herself out to be — well, I 
suppose, Emily, now Master Goodchild is 
sent out of the room, I may speak plain 
English — the mistress of the man she 
has lived with for years, why I should n't 
think it was quite the thing for the ladies 
of his family to address her by any name 
whatever. Of course it was a lie," — this 
was for Mrs. Joseph's annihilation — " but 
if she was brazen enough to say it, she 
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deserves to be treated as if the thing were 
true." 

" Oh, Lady Charleston, you drove her to 
it!" cried Lady Emily, with the tears in 
her eyes. 

But she began, ** My dear Mrs. Charles- 
ton," and she wrote warmly and effusively, 
detailing Harold's conduct, and the service 
he had been able to render her son. Then 
she gave Scott the letter herself, and placed 
Harold in his charge, and some of the good 
people of Combe Leigh were startled out 
of their propriety at seeing Harold Charles- 
ton driven home in the carriage which 
every one in the place, by this time, knew 
belonged to Sir George Charleston. 

Lady Emily did not call, herself, at Fern- 
side, where Mrs. Charleston was staying. 
Her husband had said she had better not, 

» 

and she would not run counter to his 
wishes, and she was shy and timid, and felt 
that, in their relative positions, there would 
be an awkwardness in meeting Mrs. Charles- 
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ton. But she did what was a very bold 
thing for her to do, and a very good one 
for Sydney — she drove the next day to the 
door of the house to ask after Harold, and 
left her card ; and that piece of pasteboard 
Mrs. Rushton advised Sydney to place 
amongst her choicest treasures, along with 
Lady Emily's letter. 

" The two together will pretty well set 
you right amongst the good folks about 
here, and I mean you to be right with 
them, my dear, as soon as ever that terrible 
she-dragon has taken her departure. No, 
and she sha'n't swoop down and carry your 
boy away with her, either ; only leave all to 
me, and you will find things will be just as 
they have always been." 

Three weeks went on, during which Syd- 
ney and her boy remained at Fernside. She 
wanted to leave, for Mrs. Talbot, as she knew, 
could hardly be considered in the light of 
a desirable addition to the domestic circle ; 
but her friend would not hear of it 
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'' You will stay with us, my dear, till that 
terrible old lady has gone ; then you shall 
go back to your home, and we will see if 
we cannot so arrange it that you will find 
your friends ready to come round you on 
your return there." 

Harold was out on the beach in three or 
four days after his accident, with his arm 
tied up in a sling. Lady Emily and Sir 
George met him there, and the former 
stooped and kissed him. Harold thought 
himself too big for kissing, as a rule, by any 
one but his mother, but he submitted readily 
enough to Lady Emily's gentle caresses. 
Sir George felt awkward with this boy, who 
was his kin, and whom he yet was afraid to 
acknowledge ; but he did what seemed to 
him always the right thing to do with a 
boy — tipped him, as Harold had never been 
tipped before, and said something confu- 
sedly about his being a brave little fellow, 
and that Reginald ought to be and was 
very much obliged to him. 

Sydney was frightened when she heard 
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of all these courtesies. What did the 
Charlestons mean by it ? Were they bent 
on making her boy one of themselves, 
whether she would or no ? Mrs. Rushton 
reassured her. 

"What Sir George and Lady Emily 
mean is to be as kind as circumstances and 
Lady Charleston will permit them to be. 
They are as fully persuaded that Harold is 
the rightful successor to their poor little son 
as I am, or Lady Charleston ; but all their 
persuasions will never enable his grand- 
mother to take hold of him now. Fate and 
his mother s perverseness have settled that 
pretty well. I only hope, my dear, that 
some day you may not find it has been 
done almost too thoroughly." 

" I hope, with all my heart, that Lady 
Emily will keep her boy, but I could n't 
give mine up — no, not for the chance of his 
gaining a title and a fortune. I couldn't 
give him up, to be made such a man as his 
father was before him." 



CHAPTER III. 



NOT GUILTY. 



^f^ HE day after the Tor Beach Cot- 
tages were empty of their, te- 
nants, Sydney returned to her 
own home, and Mrs. Rushton sent round 
brief notes of invitation to the more inti- 
mate of her friends, asking them to call on 
her the following afternoon. The notes 
were short, but calculated to rouse curiosity 
— she had something she wished to consult 
them about. Every one, of course, was 
filled with a pleasant sense of self-import- 
ance — ^it was nice to be asked for advice by 
Mrs. Rushton, who always seemed capable 
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of managing her own affairs, and every one 
else's, without help from anybody; and 
-every one was anxious, as well, to know 
what it was they were to be consulted upon. 
Four was the hour appointed, and each 
lady was a miracle of punctuality, so that 
half-a-dozen met together at the door of 
Fertside, and exchanged salutations with 
quite the friendliness which usually marked 
their intercourse with one another. What 
could Mrs. Rushton want to consult so 
many about ? They were asked into the 
pleasant drawing-room, from which some of 
them had stayed away for the weeks that 
Sydney had been sojourning at Femside. 
It was as bright and as pretty as ever, and 
Mrs. Rushton, dressed as well, and looking 
as handsome as usual, was as friendly as 
if Sydney Charleston had never come in 
the way to cast a cloud over their inter- 
course. 

Mrs. Rayner Gibbs was with her, looking 
more self-important than ever. Mrs. Rush- 
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ton had appointed an earlier hour for her 
to call than she had fixed for her other 
friends. Mrs. Gibbs shook hands very 
graciously with every one, and looked as if 
she, at least, knew perfectly well what it 
was Mrs. Rushton wished to consult them 
about. 

Tea was brought in as soon as they had 
seated themselves — Mrs. Rushton's fine^ 
delicate tea, with the wafer-like bread and 
butter, and the dainty biscuits in which 
they all so delighted. It was always a 
little banquet with them, the tea-drinking 
at Mrs. Rushton's ; and not one of them, 
unless it might be Mrs. Gibbs, had par- 
taken of it for the last month. Even Mrs. 
Vane, though she had called, had thought 

« 

it wisest to make her visits short, and not 
quite on the old familiar footing. The tea 
was delightful, as it had always been ; but 
why had Mrs. Rushton said she wanted to 
consult them, when tea was all she had in 
view ? 
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Presently, however, when the servants 
had retired, and Kate and Margaret gone 
too, Mrs. Rushton, after looking round to 
see that the door was closed, said — " Now, 
there was something I very much wished 
to talk to you all about. It is, what are 
we to do, after the little unpleasantnesses 
which have happened, to make Mrs. 
Charleston's stay amongst us as agreeable 
as it used to be ?" 

Mrs. Rayner Gibbs looked round defiant, 
and yet happy. Never yet, she considered, 
had there been an occasion on which she 
could more fitly plume herself upon her 
superior discernment than this. She had 
stood by Mrs. Charleston from the first, 
although these duller minds had failed to 
see the light that all the time was behind 
the cloud. 

" But, my dear Mrs. Rushton, I thought 
that was all settled," said Mrs. Vane. " I 
imagined we had all decided that the best 
thing for Mrs. Charleston would be to 
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leave the neighbourhood. We do n't want 
to go into the past These things will 
happen, and it is only right to make every 
allowance. If it could have been kept 
quiet, it might have been all very well, but 
when once such a thing is known, there is 
no possibility of hushing it up." 

Mrs. Thoresby looked very sorrowful; 
so did several others. Mrs. Turton 
wiped her eyes, and murmured — 

" I'm afraid she must go ; and I am so 
sorry." 

"You all think that Sydney Charles- 
ton must leave us because — because she is 
unworthy of the friendship we have shown 
her — because she came to us under false 
colours — ^because we believed her to be a 
pure, good, honourable woman, and Lady 
Charleston, whom I think nobody believes 
to be particularly good or very honourable, 
tells us that she is not so. Now, I think 
I need hardly say that I do n't believe one 
word of what Lady Charleston has said ; I 
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should not have had Sydney Charleston 
here for the last month, living with my 
girls as if she were their sister, if I did. 
What is more, I believe that Lady Charles- 
ton knew that she was telling a falsehood 
when she tried to take her daughter-in- 
law's fair fame away. And yet it is per- 
fectly true that Sydney Charleston has said 
again and again, and if Lady Charleston 
were here might think fit to repeat the 
assertion, that she was never the wedded 
wife of the father of her child. 

" I will tell you as much of her story as 
my husband learned on his last visit to 
London. If you remember, he went to 
town a few days after Lady Charleston 
came, and stayed more than a week there. 
The lady we have all known, and whom, I 
think, some of us must have loved as Syd- 
ney Charleston — liv^d with the son of Lady 
Charleston as his wife. His friends recog- 
nised her as such — ^his mother, who had 
disapproved of the match because she had 
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wished him to marry some one else, did so 
a short time before his death. There was 
no question whatever in any one's mind 
but that the marriage, though a private, had 
been a perfectly legal one, till Mrs. Charles- 
ton herself, a week after her husband's 
death, denied that there had been any mar- 
riage at all, and defied Lady Charleston 
to prove it. 

" She would have been glad enough if 
she could have done so, but proof was 
simply impossible, unless, indeed, there 
might be any proofs in Mrs. Charleston's 
own possession. The clergyman who had 
married her was dead, and so was one of the 
witnesses, the other was abroad — that is, if 
there had been any marriage at all ; and 
the vestry of the church in which such mar- 
riage must have taken place, if it had ever 
been performed, was burned down, and 
therefore no woman who chose to belie 
herself could be in a better position than 
was Sydney Charleston for doing what I 
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believe she did, and what I love her with 
all my heart for doing — give her reputation 
away to secure something that was in- 
finitely dearer. 

"It was a terrible thing — it was an 
awful thing for a good woman to have to 
do ! But she did it ; and I believe, if I 
had been situated as she was, I should 
have done so too. You are looking, some 
of you, quite scared and horrified at the 
thought of anything in this world being 
worth more to a woman than her good 
name ; but I doubt whether some of you 
would not have been very much tempted 
to follow her example. Her late husband, 
a selfish, dissipated man, had thought fit, by 
his will, to leave his child, little Harold, to 
his mother. Lady Charleston's, sole charge, 
and she claimed him at once. Sydney 
Charleston found that she must give up her 
boy — it was the law — the law which gave 
her dead husband the right to dispose of 
his child just as if that child had no mother 
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living to whom he might be dearer than 
her very life. She must submit — ^she must 
give up her child ; there was no hope, no 
appeal ; she must let him go from her, to 
be made such a one as his father ; there 
was the law — ^what a pleasant one for us who 
are women and mothers to reflect upon 1 — 
the law which gives us our children only as 
a grace and a favour, and confers upon 
their fathers the entire right of their dis- 
posal. Her boy did not belong to the 
living mother, but to the dead father — she, 
who had borne him, nursed him — to whom 
he was all in all — ^was adjudged to have no 
act or part in him ! 

" That was what she was told — ^that was 
the account Lady Charleston's own solicitor 
gave my husband of what had passed 
between him and her, when he went, on 
the part of his client, to claim the child ; 
and then when the poor girl, in her des- 
perate misery — only think of it ! he was 
her one child, it was her only one who 
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was demanded of her — asked, as well she 
might, if there was no outlet, no way of 
escape, she heard of one. If her child had 
been base bom — nobody's child — the 
mother might keep him. It is only stain- 
less, honourable women whom this good 
and gracious law seeks to despoil of their 
children. 

" Then she said what the gentleman who 
heard her said he knew was a lie — what 
Lady Charleston to this day believes to be 
a lie, and seems as if she could never 
punish her enough for uttering it — she 
declared that she had never been the wife 
of Mr. John Lawrence Charleston. I sup- 
pose she knew how difficult — how impos- 
sible, it would be to disprove her assertion ; 
and events have proved that it was im- 
possible. She has paid a terrible price for 
her boy, but she keeps him. May God 
grant that such a price may never be asked 
of one of us !" 

There was a little silence when Mrs. 
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Rushton had finished speaking, broken by 
the sound of sobs. Mrs. Vane was the 
only woman in that room with dry eyes, and 
even she thought it best to pull out her 
handkerchief and appear to wipe her tears 
away. Mrs. Rayner Gibbs was sobbing 
violently — half with impotent anger at the 
injustice of which one friend had spoken, 
half with sorrow for the injustice another 
had endured. One and all believed what 
they had heard ; Mrs. Thoresby was crying 
quietly, Mrs. Turton a little more audibly ; 
Mrs. Rayner Gibbs was, as might be ex- 
pected, the first to find words. 

" The laws that affect women are a dis- 
grace to our civilization !" she said, em- 
phatically ; and for once Mrs. Rayner 
Gibbs was in the right. 

Mrs. Thoresby looked up with her tear- 
ful eyes full of meek amazement. 

" I should not have thought — I could 
not have believed that such a state of 
things was possible ! Are you sure that 
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you are not mistaken, Mrs. Rushton ? It 
seems incredible !'* 

Her children not to be her very own ! 
She was the most loyal of wives — a 
woman with no law or will but her hus- 
band's ; but she was a mother, too ; and to 
think that her children were his, and his 
only and entirely, and that it was only by 
his sufferance she was entitled to any share 
in them, was bringing things home to her 
in a manner calculated to lessen her faith 
in the absolute perfection of the marriage 
state as by law established. Some one had 
once likened Mrs. Thoresby to Griselda ; 
it is certain if Mr. Thoresby had ever 
required her to give up any one of her 
children, she would, in her obedience, have 
fallen far short of that most detestable of 
heroines. What woman was she whom 
Chaucer had for his mother that, for his 
ideal woman, he took this monster ? 

" One can't believe it— it can't be pos- 
sible," she repeated. 
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" Oh, it is possible enough, and perfectly 
true," said Mrs. Rushton. ** There's the 
chain, only it has never happened to press 
upon any one of us before, and so we were 
not aware of its existence. We have been 
fortunate enough to marry men who do n't 
care to avail themselves of their privileges 
— that's all — Sydney Charleston married 
one who did — there's the difference between 
her case and ours. Men tell us, and rightly 
enough, our proper place is home, our 
highest duties those we owe our children. 
I'm quite content it should be so, only I 
think our home and our children should be 
secured to us a little more safely than they 
are. But I have n't brought you here to dis- 
cuss women's rights, only to ask you if you 
will not help me, every one of you, to help 
the victim of a Woman's Wrong." 

**What shall we do?" asked Mrs. 
Thoresby. " I wonder what Theobald will 
say." 

" Mr. Rushton is talking matters over 
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with him. I think the best thing for us 
all will be to blot out the last few weeks as 
if they had never been, as if we had never 
seen or heard of such a person as Lady 
Charleston at all. We must let Sydney 
Charleston see that she is just the same as 
ever to us all. That is what I want you 
to help me in doing. To touch upon her 
dreadful past will be impossible — equally 
impossible to question her respecting her 
most miserable marriage — for I believe that 
were she here amongst us now, and knew 
that the denial of her marriage would make 
us turn from her as if she were a pariah, she 
would deny it. Till her boy is of age — 
and his dead father can claim no control 
over him — my firm convicion is that Sydney 
Charleston will never take the status of a 
wife. Very well, we must give it to her, 
give it as we would give it to one another, 
as a matter of course ; and, without saying a 
word, let her see how we believe in her. 
She has gone back to her home now. The 
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best and easiest course will be for everjr 
one to call on her in her own house, just as 
if nothing at all had happened, before an-- 
other day is over." 

" I shall drive round and take Mr. Gibbs 
with me," said Mrs. Rayner Gibbs. 

" I shall ask Theobald to come with me,, 
and, if he thinks best, I will take the girls,'^ 
said Mrs. Thoresby. 

" Mrs. Rushton, I do so admire you for 
your energy,'' said Mrs. Turton. "You 
always know how to do the right thing at 
the right time." 

Laura Rushton, who, like most impulsive^ 
warm-hearted people, had made a few 
blunders in her time, hardly thought she 
deserved this praise, but she was content 
to take it graciously enough. Mrs. Vane 
could not oppose the stream, but then, on 
the other hand, she did not like to give up 
her faith in Lady Charleston. "It was a 
very foolish thing for Mrs. Charleston to 
do," she said ; " it would have been such a 
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good thing for Lady Charleston to have 
had the little boy." 

" And such a good thing for his mother 
to part with him for ever ! One would 
think, Mrs. Vane, you had never had a 
child of your own ; and I think Sydney 
Charleston was quite right in withholding 
her boy from the woman who had trained 
his father." 

" My dear Mrs. Rushton, you are so 
clever, but you are always led more by 
your heart than your hand." 

" And I think the fact that Lady Emily 
Charleston wrote this letter to, and left this 
card on, Sydney, is enough to show that she 
regards her as her sister-in-law, even 
although, owing to that terrible old woman, 
she is not able to do so very effectually." 

Laura Rushton would have disdained 
to use these worldly arguments to the other 
women — she had appealed to their hearts 
and their instincts as mothers, and so won 
the day with them. But it was as well to 

4—2 
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be on very safe ground with Mrs. Vane. 
The old lady looked at the letter critically, 
put on her glasses, and read it through, then 
asked leave to read it aloud. Poor Lady 
Emily had never thought what an audience 
there would be for her simple phrases. Then 
Mrs. Vane folded up the letter, solemnly 
returned it to Mrs. Rushton, and said, 
'Vvith a gravity that was almost judicial in 
its impressiveness, " I shall call on Mrs. 
Charleston to-morrow morning." 

"Verdict for the defendant, ' Not Guilty,'" 
thought Laura Rushton. 




CHAPTER IV. 

f 

IS THE PRICE PAID IN FULL ? 

SMALL house in one of the 
quiet, "genteel" streets that 
abound in the neighbourhood of 
Camden and Kentish Towns, with an air of 
prettiness, and freshness, and tidiness about 
it that distinguishes it even from its neigh- 
bours, who all do their best in that way. It 
is not very far from Regent's Park, and only 
an easy walk from the London University 
College, and therefore it is very desirably 
situated for its two inmates — one, a lady 
who delights in sights and sounds that tell 
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her a little how things axe going in the 
country, that every year is getting further 
from London ; the other a medical student, 
who is preparing to pass his last examina- 
tion, and who therefore attends the College 
Hospital daily. 

That is what eleven years have brought 
Sydney Charleston and her boy to, and they 
have taken away her mother from her. 
Mrs. Talbot is sleeping her last sleep in 
the churchyard of Combe Leigh. The time 
has gone very happily, very peacefully, and, 
to look at her, it is difficult to realize the fact 
that Sydney could be the mother of the tall, 
handsome, bright-faced young fellowwho has 
just come in, looking tired and warm — for 
the time is Midsummer, and he has been 
very busy to-day — ^and who has kissed her 
on his entrance as gallantly and tenderly as 
if she were a fair young maiden, and he her 
lover. But indeed, to Harold Charleston's 
thinking, no lovelier woman than his mother 
has ever walked the earth. 
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He has come in to tea. It is all ready 
for him. It has been waiting this last hour. 
The room is bright and pretty, although 
the furniture is plain and inexpensive, but 
Sydney, like her friend, Mrs. Rushton, has 
the gift of making home wherever she 
goes, and there are a few flowers which she 
contrived to make the tiny garden at the 
back (sixteen feet square) produce. Alto- 
gether the room, and the mother's face 
within it, has such an air of welcome, and 
breathes such a pleasant sense of rest and 
refreshment, that it is no wonder that, as 
Harold Charleston looks round it, the tired 
look passes from his face, and that before 
he has been five minutes in it, the worries 
and the work of the day feel like a burthen 
that has slipped from his shoulders. 

Sydney and her boy had been in London 
for the last two years. She had contrived, 
without leaving Combe Leigh, to give him 
a very fair education. There was first 
the school to which he went when a little 
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fellow, and then Mr. Thoresby had a 
married curate, who eked out his income by 
receiving three or four resident pupils, and 
was very ready to let the young Thoresbys 
and Harold join them in school hours. 
It had all gone on so smoothly and plea- 
santly, so happily, since that terrible time 
when for a little while it had seemed as if 
she must leave that peaceful little nook of 
the world — driven from it in shame and 
ignominy, to seek a hiding-place elsewhere 
— and from that the strong heart and tender 
hand of Laura Rushton had saved her; 
quietly, and as a matter of course, she found 
her friends gathering round her, giving her 
no further reason to believe that they knew 
anything of her sad past, than by being even 
more tender and kind than ever before. 

" I have set you right with them, dear, 
and yet you are safe. There's not one of 
them believes in that terrible old woman, 
and yet nothing has been said which will 
give her any power over you." 
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So the time went on — ^the quiet, unnoted 
days that left no history — ^till it became 
time to think of Harold's future career ; and, 
even then, Sydney thought she had reason 
to congratulate herself upon the one for 
which he decided. He would be a medical 
man, and his mother should live with him 
- — always — he would never have a wife; 
what should any one with such a mother as 
his want with a wife ? Mr. Harte, the 
leading medical practitioner at Combe 
Leigh, was a childless widower — he would 
have consoled himself for his wife's loss if 
Sydney would have allowed him ; he was 
but ten years her senior, good-looking, 
kind-hearted, clever, and gentlemanly. Per- 
haps, if things had been different with Syd- 
ney, she might have listened to the suit the 
doctor proffered. She did not love him ; 
it seemed as if, to her, love — such love as so 
many men believe a woman must have as 
inevitably in the course of her life as a baby 
must cut its teeth — ^was never to come. It 
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had seemed to her sometimes, when she 
had thought of her playfellow Jack, that if 
she had been left unmarried for a year or 
two longer, such a love would have come. 
But it never had; it had gone by her. 
Still, for Mr. Harte she felt a great liking 
and esteem, and when, two years after his 
wife's death, and three after Lady Charles- 
ton's visit to Combe Leigh, he had asked 
her to share his home, it had cost her some 
pain to refuse him. She felt that the liking 
could have ripened into a very warm affec- 
tion — that it would have been a pleasant 
and a good thing to have made this man's 
life as happy as he told her she could make 
it ; and she knew that there might come a 
time when her boy would form other ties, 
and make another home for himself. She 
could not expect to be everything to him 
always, and it was not an unnatural thing 
in a woman still young, and to whom life 
had given very little happiness, to think 
favourably of the lot offered her by a 
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kind, good man of whom every one spoke 
well. 

She would have taken Mr. Harte, and 
have become a loyal, and in time a very 
loving wife, if it had not been that her boy 
must still be her first thought. She must 
keep him at any price to herself. There 
would be no security for him from Lady 
Charleston till he was of age. The moment 
she knew her married she might renew her 
claim, if only to mortify and humble her, 
by again driving her to the one defence to 
which, in her desperation, she had had re- 
course. And how could she have recourse 
to such a defence if she had taken the name 
of an honourable man ? How would he 
bear it ? She would have no right to bring 
such obloquy upon him, There was no- 
thing for it but to go on her way alone, 
satisfied if she could keep her boy's hand 
in hers till the time should come when even 
his dead father's will would be powerless. 
She put Mr. Harte's proposals, therefore, 
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away as gendy as she could. She never 
meant to marry, she said, with a quiet firm- 
ness that give him no hope — he would 
never turn her " No " into " Yes ;" she had 
her son to live for, and that was sufficient 

Perhaps Mr. Harte guessed what lay at 
the bottom of the refusal. Of course he 
knew all that Lady Charleston had said, 
and something of the manner in which the 
charge had been practically rebutted. If 
this charge had not deterred him — ^and he 
saw no reason why it should — when Syd- 
ney Charleston was looked upon as spotless 
by every woman in the place, why should 
it influence her ? He felt a little ill-used, 
as I suppose every man does in such a case, 
and he went off with his grievances to Mrs. 
Rushton. « 

She was a woman to whom men were 
apt to have recourse when in need of coun- 
sel or help. They had never thought of 
making love to her, even in the youngest 
and brightest days of her matronhood. Let 
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him admire as much as he might, that was 
a point to which no man's audacity had 
ever yet carried him. But she was one 
of those strong-hearted, not strong-minded, 
women— there is all the difference in the 
world between the two — to whom men turn 
instinctively for help and sympathy, which 
they would be ashamed of asking of their 
fellow-men. Mr. Harte went to her, then, 
with his troubles — it sometimes did seem 
to Mrs. Rushton as if her shoulders were 
to bear those of half her friends as well as 
their own especial burthen — and he hoped 
that she would do by him as she had done 
by others — give him some hope that things 
might yet be as he would have them. 

But there was no hope for him. Mrs. 
Rushton told him so at once. 

" I think Sydney Charleston is quite in 
the right," she said. " You do not think of 
what she may yet be called upon to bear, 
and what her husband, if she has one, 
may have to bear for her. You could 
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never do it — you — no man could stand by 
and hear his wife say that which Sydney 
has had to say of herself, and what that 
terrible old woman may drive her into say- 
ing again. That is why she has said you 
* No/ and I think you had better be con- 
tent with the * No/ and feel that, in giving 
it, Sydney has acted wisely both for you 
and herself" 

And, very reluctantly, Mr. Harte came 
to that conclusion. If he had been a 
younger man, and with a little more of 
romance and spirit in him than a middle- 
aged medical man, with a good practice and 
well-established position, is likely to have, 
he might have told his ladye love that he 
would win her a home in some part of the 
world where even Lady Charleston s eyes 
should fail to find the prize she craved. 
But he did not like to leave Combe Leigh 
— his patients, his friends, and all the com- 
forts of his well-appointed home — to start 
in new grooves where he could never hope 
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to run so smoothly as in these old familiar 
ones. He gave Sydney up with a sigh, 
and he gave up, with her, all thoughts of 
finding a second wife. He liked her too 
well for that And he continued her friend 
— her friend and that of the boy who 
had come between them. As to thinking 
that she might give up the boy, and so 
secure herself from any future attacks of 
Lady Charleston — ^well, Mr. Harte was a 
medical man, and, as such, necessarily 
knew a little more of the nature of women, 
and especially of mothers, than, to judge by 
the laws that are made for their governance, 
legislators in general appear to possess. 

After a time Mr. Harte took Harold as 
his pupil, and was so well pleased with 
him, that he promised, when he had passed 
his examination, first to take him as 
assistant, and then as partner. Sydney 
looked forward to such a quiet, peaceful 
time in her latter days. Once of age, her 
boy would be her very own, and he would 
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live with her, and follow a profession in 
which he delighted, and in which a woman 
may feel so much honest pride and delight 
in seeing her son excel. If he married, he 
would still be near her, and his children 
would fill up her daily life — his wife be as 
a daughter to her. It was such a happy 
dream, and now that Harold was turned 
one-and-twenty, what was there to hinder 
its fulfilment? Perhaps Mr. Harte had 
his dream, too. He was not past middle 
life yet, and now that Sydney's son was 
beyond the control of his dead father, his 
mother might think herself free to marry 
again. When she returned to Combe 
Leigh, he thought he would ask her if it 
should not be so. 

But no such thought as this occurred to 
Sydney. She had said " No '* eight years 
ago, and there was an end of it. To her sim- 
plicity, that a man should love her so well 
as to wait for her, as Jacob did for Rachel, 
would have seemed incredible. What was 
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she, that she should light such love ? If, 
indeed, such love was ever felt at all. She 
had her boy and his future to fill up her 
heart ; her happy dreams of his stirring, 
useful, honourable life, and her own exist- 
ence, placid and uneventful for the future, 
but subordinate, as it had ever been, to his. 
It was all fair sailing now ; she had paid 
the price, and won her boy, and was not 
that enough to content her 1 

But she had not paid the price. She 
had dared to set her single strength against 
the might of an infamous law, and to say 
that, cost what it might, she would win the 
day. And she thought it won. Thought 
that the shame and the suffering of those 
past years had been enough — that now at 
least she was free to hold her own, and 
walk fearlessly amongst unsullied women. 
And she had yet to find how hard it is for 
those who have once defied the world and 
its conventions ever to be at peace with it 
again. In her wild way, in the reckless- 
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ness of her despair, she had set the 
" majesty" of the law at naught ; it was for 
her to see * how dear a penalty that law 
might yet exact 



CHAPTER V. 



love's young dream. 




FORGOT, there is a letter for 
you, Harold," said Sydney, 
and she rose from the tea- 
table to give it to him. " Such a crest, too 
— my dear boy, what great person has 
been writing to you ?" 

Harold's face flushed as he read — 
brightly, shyly, almost like a girl's — then he 
gave the note to his mother. 

" It is from Mrs. Launceville. I told 
you, mother, of my meeting Dr. Launceville 
at the Rushtons', and what a pleasant fellow 
he seemed, for such a great gun ; this is to 
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ask me there next Thursday. I should 
like it ; but I should like it very much 
better if you could come with me." 

"Well, in this case, Harold, I am not 
asked ; the invitation is for you alone, and 
yoii ought not to refuse it, coming from 
such a famous man." 

" No — " said Harold, but the reluctance 
was half-feigned. There was some one 
besides the Dr. and Mrs. Launceville to be 
met at Welbeck Street. '* I must go, of 
course ; but it does n't seem the thing to 
leave you moping here alone." 

" I never mope, Harold. I am always 
happy when you are away. I get some- 
thing to do for you — if it's only a pair 
of stockings to mend, or a new front to put 
in one of your shirts, and I think of your 
mixing with clever, bright, amusing people ; 
seeing something of the world and of 
people who are worth knowing in it, and 
that is enough for me* I have been such 
a hermitess all my life, tliat it is difficult to 
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jcome out of my shell now. It is quite 
xiifFerent going to the little parties at Combe 
Leigh, where they are all old friends ; but 
even at the Rushtons', unless on days when 
they are quite alone, I find myself lost 
amongst a crowd of strangers. But you 
must go, Harold ; it is your time nqw ; and 
I think you will settle to your work all the 
.more pleasantly at Combe Leigh if you 
have a little play-time first'' 

The Rushtons had a house in London 
now, Kensington way. The younger girls 
were grown up, and they found Combe 
Leigh dull, and Flatlands intolerable. And 
they wanted masters and society ; so that, 
on the whole, it had been settled by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rushton that, as the family 
finances could afford it, a house should be 

« 

taken in town, and they would reside there 
six months of the year, dividing the re- 
mainder between their lovely Devonshire 
home and the more imposing one in the 
tame pastures of Eastshire. Combe Leigh 
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missed Mrs. Rushton very- much, but she 
worked hard, when there, to make up her 
social arrears, just as, when she went to 
Flatlands, she laboured in another way to 
perform in three months the w^hole duty of 
a Chatelaine for the twelvemonth. She 
saw as much of Sydney, now, as distance 
and the many avocations of the one and 
the shyness of the other permitted, and of 
Sydney's son she saw a very great deaL 
He was only three years younger than her 
youngest girl ; the two had been always 
such good friends — not like brother and 
sister, for brothers and sisters are given to 
quarrel, which these two never did. But 
Margaret had an elder-sister fondness too for 
Harold, and looked after him in a petting, 
patronizing way, and was ready to . perform 
any good offices for him she could. One of 
these good offices had been of late to 
bring him and Minnie Launceville very 
much together. Minnie was the youngest 
daughter — ^and there were six of them — of 
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the great Doctor of whom Harold had 
spoken to his mother. She was a pretty, 
bright-eyed, lively girl of nineteen, and a 
fast friend of Margaret Rushton's, who 
petted and patronized her, too, much as she 
did Harold. Margaret herself had given 
up all thoughts of matrimony — or, rather, 
had never entertained any. She had seen 
her elder sisters marry, with a little pity 
and perfect complacency. " They would 
do it, because they could do no better," 
said Margaret ; but she felt that a better 
was in store for herself. "No one knows 
what a full thing a single woman may 
make of her life if she only knows how to 
set about it," said Margaret. And she was 
filling her life up very fast. She was her 
mother's own daughter — not one of her 
children took after Mrs. Rushton as Mar- 
garet did ; only that while, to the one, 
marriage and motherhood seemed to have 
brought a completeness and a sweetness to 
her nature which else it would have lacked — 
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to have rounded, and completed the woman- 
hood which would have else seemed less 
perfect — Margaret appeared complete and 
perfect in herself. 

" When my mother was a girl," said 

Margaret, "a woman could do nothing 
with her life but throw it away on a man. 

Things are different now. In the days to 

come, the old maids will have the best of 

it." 

But Margaret was of the new type of 

" old maids " altogether, the warm-hearted, 

earnest, sympathetic natures, who are doing 

such a work in our day as never woman 

has done yet. And if love and marriage 

had never entered into the scheme of her 

own life, she was quite ready to admit that 

they might be very important ingredients 

in the scheme of others. She had been 

the confidant of several love affairs already ;. 

of course her sister had told her everything 

of hers, and she had an intuitive knowledge 

of what was "going on" between Minnie 
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Launceville and Harold Charleston. No- 
thing particular as yet, only looks, and 
nods, and loiterings on stairs, shy glances, 
and shyer whispers, all the preludes to pas- 
sion. She was very ready to bring the 
two together ; had been from the first ; and 
perhaps it was not altogether sympathy 
with her husband's approval of young 
Charleston, as a clever fellow likely to rise 
in his profession, that had induced Mrs. 
Launceville to send that invitation. 

There were six girls, and they were all 
unmarried. The Doctor was making a 
large income now, but his outgoings were 
heavy, and it had only been for the last few 
years that the incomings had exceeded 
them. He could give nothing. to his girls 
when they married, and if " anything were 
to happen to him," he would not leave them 
very well provided for at his death. A 
country practitioner was not in general a 
very brilliant partly but Mrs. Rushton had 
told her something of Mr. Harte's practice, 
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and the prospect that awaited Harold. 
Minnie, pretty as she was, might do worse ; 
when there were six girls on hand it did 
not do to be too particular ; and therefore 
that invitation had been despatched, which 
had made Harold Charleston's cheeks 
tingle with such shy pleasantness, and his 
mother think that the great Doctor must 
have seen something in him to single him 
thus out of the ruck of young men whom 
he was in the habit of meeting in his friends' 
drawing-rooms. 

Harold held the note as if loth to let it 
go. She might have written it. He was 
in that happy frame of mind when there is 
but one she in all the world ; at any rate, it 
came from her home ; perhaps the paper had 
been pressed by her hand, her fingers might 
sometimes hold the pen that had inscribed 
its words. He would have liked to have 
taken his mother into his confidence ; he 
would have liked to have gone to her with 
this delicious new secret just as if he had 
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been a girl ; but it was so new, the hope 
was so vague as yet, that even to her he 
could hardly put it into words. She saw 
that he looked pleased with his invitation, 
but she saw nothing more. Some day her 
boy would know a love dearer and sweeter 
even than that he felt for his mother. She 
could not keep him all her own for ever ; 
it was a thing that must come, that she had 
said to herself many times, half sadly, half 
hopefully, but she had never thought it 
would come so soon ; her son's marriage 
was to her an event in the distant future, 
a thing that, like death, must inevitably 
happen ; but the time of its happening was, 
like that of death, a vague, far-off uncer- 
tainty. 







CHAPTER VI. 

HAROLD SEES MORE OF HIS FAMILY. 

HERE was no formal party at 
Welbeck Street; only a little 
gathering of a score or so of 
young people — ^to be sure, these with the 
heads of the house, and the half-dozen 
daughters, brought the number up to nearly 
half as many again ; and everything seemed 
to combine to make this the very happiest 
evening of Harold Charleston's^ life, inas- 
much as he found himself spending it by 
the side of Minnie Launceville. There was 
a carpet dance, and he was her partner; 
then she played while others stood up, and 
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he turned over the leaves ; afterwards 
there were charades got up on the spur of 
the moment, and of course the two acted 
together. Mrs. Launceville was thoroughly 
satisfied with the way things were going ; 
so was Margaret Rushton ; and as to 
Harold, he felt that the home in Welbeck 
Street held for him a little Paradise, and 
Minnie was the fairest angel in it. 

He had scarcely eyes or thoughts for any 
one else. It was a young son's first love. 
Till now his mother had been his ideal of 
womanhood, filling his heart so completely 
that every other by her side — even Mrs. 
Rushton, in her bright, handsome matron- 
hood, or Margaret, of whom he had once 
said that she was the best and cleverest 
girl that ever breathed — showed at a disad- 
vantage. But Minnie was able to take her 
place even side by side with his mother. 
He could love her every whit as dearly, 
only after another fashion, and he felt that 
his mother would love her too. She was 
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a sweet, good-natured girl, with clear, honest 
eyes, out of which a brave and happy soul 
looked fearlessly. If he wanted a wife, 
where could he win a sweeter ? If he 
wished to give his mother a daughter* 
ivhere should he find a better ? Then he 
wondered how he could contrive to bring his 
mother acquainted with the Launcevilles. 
Minnie and she must know one another. 
He was so full of these thoughts, so en- 
grossed with his present happiness, that 
even when Minnie was dancing, he was 
absorbed by them till Mrs. Launceville 
came to him. 

" I want to introduce you to a gentleman 
in the next room, a namesake of yours I 
should think, though I do n't quite know 
how you spell your name — is it Charlton 
or Charleston ? His name is the latter. 
He is a patient of my husband's, who has 
almost insisted on his coming here by way 
of giving him a little change ; he has been 
always ailing, and is so shy of general 
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society. I should be so glad if you would 
talk to him a little ; the Doctor says it is 
young people that he wants about him. 
That is his cousin there, but I do n't fancy 
they get on well together." 

The Doctor had been called suddenly 
out, therefore Mrs. Launceville had to do all 
the honours of the little entertainment, and 
she was very glad to give Harold the task 
of entertaining her ailing guest He would 
have plenty of time afterwards for Minnie, 
and it would do him no harm to let him 
see that he was not to be the whole even- 
ing by her side. She led Harold, there- 
fore, into the little third drawing-room, 
where, as if he had gone to be as much as 
possible out of every one's way, he saw a 
young man a few years older than himself, 
slight, small, high shouldered, with a head 
too big for his body, and thin transparent 
hands, sitting. It was a pleasant face too, 
though it bore the look of confirmed ill 
health, of a lifetime's suffering. He was 
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listening with evident pleasure to the gay- 
music that floated from tinder Minnie 
Launceville's fingers, and bending forward 
as if to watch the dancers. There was no 
beauty about him, none whatever — phy- 
sically not a single redeeming point ; his 
hair was thin, and of a dull, ugly red, his 
features plain and insignificant, but when 
the wide, thin lips smiled you warmed to him 
at once ; that smile made up for everything, 
telling you that in that poor sickly ill-formed 
body, there was a soul for which the frame 
of an Adonis would have formed no unwor- 
thy temple. 

By the side of the fireplace stood a man 
of about his own age, looking on the group 
in the distance with an almost supercilious 
disdain. He was unmistakably under the 
impression that there was no one in Dr. 
Launceville's house worth the trouble of 
making himself agreeable to. He was 
large, well made, with plenty of hair about 
his face and on his head, and he was weU 
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dressed, only that he had twice as much 
jewellery as gentlemen usually think fit to 
wear. He had good looks, too, of a cer- 
tain sort, but it was a bad sort It was the 
Jewish face at its lowest and coarsest Now 
and then the weak points of a race or a 
family will crop out just when every one 
thinks they have been dead and buried years 
ago under the influx of good blood that has 
been brought into it And this was much 
the case with William Charleston. I think 
I have said before that ill-natured people 
would have it that there was Hebrew blood 
in the family, and that Lady Charleston's 
earliest devotions had been offered up in 
a synagogue, and to look at this relative of 
hers, over-sized, over-whiskered, ov^r -done 
altogether, it really was very difficult not to 
believe it 

M rs. Launceville performed the ceremonies 
of introduction. " I must leave you to find 
out how it happens there is such a similarity 
between your names. Perhaps, after all, it is 
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only that they sound alike." Then she 
turned to the lazy, languid dandy by the 
mantelpiece. " Won't you dance in the 
next set ? Let me find you a partner." 

" Thanks, I never dance," and Mr. 
William Charleston looked as if there was 
not one woman in the world worth honour- 
ing with his hand even through the mazes 
of a quadrille. 

" Fanny and Bertie in the next room are 
getting up a charade while the others are 
dancing. There's no doubt they would be 
very glad of your assistance." 

" Thanks, I really never played at cha- 
rades in my life," and he looked unutter- 
ably bored by Mrs. Launceville's good- 
natured importunities. As to her, she felt 
that he was a greater burthen than his 
delicate cousin. What should she do with 
this large, languid young man, who seemed 
only to have come to her drawing-room 
that night on purpose to let her see how 
unworthy it was of the honour of holding 
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him. He had come with his cousin, 
because Lady Charleston had told him, but 
he said the whole thing was a bore, and he 
meant it. He was one of those young 
men — it is a pity that there are so many of 
them now-a-days — ^who are never at home 
in ladies' society. He had his own amuse- 
ments — not very refined ones — and his own 
companions — ditto. He shot pigeons as 
well as if he had been a prince, he boated, 
he smoked, and he yawned through his life 
generally. Lady Charleston said she had 
brought him up to be a gentleman, and, on 
the whole, perhaps he was not a bad type 
of the thing which bears the name in the 
present day. 

He woke out of his lethargy, however, to 
watch the new comer. Mrs. Launceville 
had not introduced Harold to him, but he 
had heard what she had said to his cousin. 
Was this the boy he had seen eleven years 
ago by the Devonshire coast, the boy whom, 
all his life, his mother had said that he 

6—2 
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would have to fear ? He gave up his care- 
less, lounging attitude, and seated himself, 
taking up a book, and turning over the 
leaves, that he might listen at his ease. 
The two young men began talking readily 
enough. They were young, those two. As 
to William Charleston, like so many others 
of his class, he had been blasS at sixteen, 
and at twenty-five had found out that there 
was nothing in the world worth living for. 
However, Lady Charleston's money was, 
and so was Wroxend House. And if this 
young fellow were Harold Charleston, and 
could prove that which his own mother had 
always said she believed that some day or 
other he would prove, why it was quite 
possible that he might deprive Wil- 
liam Charleston of both these good 
things. 

" I think I have seen you before," he 
heard his cousin saying. " I am sure I 
have heard your name. Just tell me, were 
you ever at a place in Devon called Combe 
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Leigh, and did you ever meet there with 
a poor little invalid of my name ?" 

" You do n't mean to say you are he !*' 
cried Harold, then checked himself, and 
blushed like a schoolboy or a girl at the 
thought of what he had implied. 

"Yes, but I can shuffle about a little better, 
just a little better now, that's all," said 
Reginald Charleston ; cheerfully enough, 
however. " I have often wished to see 
you, felt what a shame it was of me to lose 
sight of you altogether. Do n't you know 
I should have been clean washed away if 
it had n't been for you. What a plucky 
little soul you must have been to have 
pulled me through as you did !" 

" I had forgotten all about that," said 
Harold, laughing; " but I think you overrate 
the service. At any rate, I am glad I was 
able to do it." 

" Are you living in London ? You must 
let me see something of you now." 

Then Harold said where he was living, 
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and for what purpose he was staying in 
London. The other listened with evident 
interest, like one, too, who had learned to 
go out of his own inactive life into that of 
others. 

" You will be a busy man," he said, " and 
a useful one.'* There was a little sigh. 
He should never be busy, and, according 
to some, not useful. " But you must let 
me see as much of you as possible before 
you go. This is where I live. Just now, 
I am with my grandmother. Lady Charles- 
ton, in Harley Street, My mother would 
make me come to town to consult Dr. 
Launceville. She had heard of his doing 
such wonders in a case like mine. But I 
am going back to Wroxend on Saturday. 
Why should n't you come with me ? Do 
run down on the Sunday, if you cannot 
spare the time before. It is only an hour 
by the North Western. I am afraid I 
shall have to be back next week. Dr. 
Launceville says he has not done with me 
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yet, and I should be very glad to see you 
in Harley Street. But I want my mother 
to see you first. Won't you come for a 
couple of nights or so ?'* 

After a little hesitation, Harold accepted 
the invitation. He felt a liking for this 
other, so much richer, yet so much poorer 
than himself The two were talking to- 
gether as frankly as when they had been 
boys by the sea-side. If they had known 
each other as cousins all their lives, they 
could scarcely have been on better terms. 
And they knew nothing, either of them, 
while the listener, turning over his book so 
languidly, knew everything. Lady Emily 
had had her son very much to herself If 
he had been able, like other young men, 
to go into the world and hear its 
talk and its scandal, the story must inevit- 
ably have come before him * in one way 
or another. As it was. Lady Emily did 
nor think it was for^^her to tell him. It was 
not a pleasant thing for her to speak of, and 
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what good could it do ? She would have 

liked the boy who had saved her son to 

have reined in his stead, if ever anything^ 

happened to call that scm away ; but while 

she had him with her, while year after year 

was gcring on, and, in spite of the doctors' 

prophecies, he was living through tfaem, 

why should she trouble herself, or vex him, 

by attempting to act in opposition to the 

terrible will of Lady Charleston ? That 

was what Sir George thought, too. " We 

can do nothing," he had said. ^ If ever 

that poor woman wants her boy to come 

here, Ae must make the best %ht she can 

for herself.'' 

And, aU the whfle, he hoped, and the 

molher hoped, that there would be no 

^>penii^ for the boy to come, and that their 

own son would keep his own, and Uve to 

see chfldren, and grand-chfldren, reigning^ 
after him. 

Minnie had left the piano, and Harold 
*as by her side, with the finn intention of 
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not leaving it, even for his newly-found 
friend, for the rest of the evening ; then 
Margaret seated herself by the side of 
Reginald Charleston. She was attracted 
to him by his smile and his apparent weak- 
liness. Like her mother, she was always 
ready to hold out her hand to everything 
that needed help. She chatted brightly 
and gaily to this pale and very plain young 
man — generally her best sallies and her 
choicest conversation were reserved for the 
elders of the other sex, " Who are gene- 
rally ten times as well worth talking to as 
the younger ones," said Margaret ; but she 
made Reginald an exception to the rule. 
He was pleased with her ; sTie did not talk 
" young lady talk ;" she had n't a word to 
say about the Park, the opera, or croquet, 
hut she had plenty to tell him of Combe 
Leigh, and of Harold, and she was fresh 
a/id sweet as one of the lanes of which she 
woke, bright and bracing as any of the 
^ntnJ^^^ breezes that blew through them» 
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She remembered Reginald, his coming to 
Combe Leigh, too ; and she remembered a 
great deal more. She had been only a 
girl at the time, and of course the scandal 
that had connected itself with Sydney, and 
the shameful story which Lady Charleston 
had spread about, had not been openly 
spoken of before her. But she was a 
clever girl, too ; she had heard a little, and 
guessed a great deal more. If all the 
world had aspersed Mrs. Charleston, she 
would have held her pure as snow, from 
the simple fact of her being her mother s 
dearest friend. But there had been 
aspersions, and they had proceeded from a 
hard-eyed, over-dressed old lady, whom 
Margaret still remembered, driving about 
the lanes in solemn state. And this young 
man's name was so like that of her mother's 
friend — so had been the old lady's. Alto- 
gether, Margaret managed to arrive at 
something very like the truth, and she 
thought there might be no harm done, and 
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possibly some good, in letting the young 
man by her side derive as favourable an 
impression of Harold Charleston and his 
mother as she could give him. 

She was a year his senior. Margaret was 
twenty-five now — quite an old young lady, 
she would have told you. Margaret, like 
her mother, never made a secret of her age, 
and she talked to him much as she did to 
Harold, in a pleasant, elder sister fashion, 
which made him feel at home with her at 
once. Altogether, Reginald Charleston 
spent almost as pleasant an evening as his 
cousin, and Margaret enjoyed hers nearly 
as thoroughly as did Minnie Launceville. 
And yet Reginald believed that love was 
never to be for him, and that no woman 
worth wedding would ever take such an 
ailing, puny creature as himself for husband ; 
and Margaret Rushton had always made 
up her mind that she was to be one of 
those few women who find their truest 
vocation in single blessedness ; while, on 
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the contrary, the other young couple, who 
half believed themselves in love at the be- 
ginning of the evening, were as thoroughly 
convinced that their every hope of future 
happiness hung one on the other, before it 
was ended, as any two beings could well be 
convinced of anything in all this world. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MRS. RUSHTON's illness. 



,T was a long walk from Welbeck 
Street to Camden Town, but 
Harold Charleston did not find 
it so that night. Minnie Launceville's voice 
was in his ear — her breath on his cheek — 
her soft, warm fingers still pressing his 
palm. He had all the delight, and the 
glow and the beauty of "love's young 
dream" around him. There were happy 

thoughts by his side at every step, not 
only visions of a blissful future, but the con- 
sciousness of a delicious present, crowding 
round him. He would have liked to have 
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taken his mother into his joy; but stilly 
all was as yet so vague and dreamlike, 
that he shrank from telling even her any 
thing. 

She was sitting up for him, and, if she 
had felt a little tired before he came> 
showed nothing of it when she opened the 
door ; and he saw, as he always did see, a 
smile of welcome on his return. 

" Have you enjoyed yourself ? Have 
you had a good time ?" she said, eagerly. 

" Yes ; I only wish you had been with 
me, mother. And I have kept you up so 
shamefully late. Do go to bed at once, or 
I shall have you looking pale to-morrow — 
almost as old as other people's mothers. I 
wonder whether there's a fellow besides me 
in the world that has such a good-looking 
one as I've got ?" 

He looked at her proudly, tenderly. 
Even with the vision of his love before his 
eyes, it seemed as if no woman could be so 
fair as that beautiful mother, who looked as 
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if she could not leave her youth behind 
her. 

" You must go," he said, caressingly. 
" I should like to tell you everything ; but 
it will keep : but, before I say good-night, 
you must promise me one thing. You'll 
trust Ann to see to my breakfast in the 
morning, and keep in bed yourself till I 
have gone. Til never accept another invi- 
tation if I have you burning both ends of 
the candle like this on my account.'' 

He held her hand in his firm, loving 
grasp. He could never look with more 
love or tenderness on either bride or wife 
than he was looking upon his mother. She 
felt it ; she took all the happiness his love 
was giving her to her heart, and hugged it 
there as the treasure of her life. To other 
women might be given wealth, many 
children, and a husband's love. To her 
but this one son, for whom she had paid so 
dear a price ; but was he not worth it every 
whit ? Did he not make up to her for all 
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which others had, and which had been 
withheld from her? Had she given one 
whit too much for him ? 

Wait yet a little. There have been sons 
who might curse the mother who had loved 
them so dearly, as to give so much for 
them. 

" It is a bargain," he said. " If you tell 
me you can't sleep without saying good- 
night to me, you must be content to let me 
breakfast without saying good-morning. 
Now, you promise me you will take a good 
rest to-morrow ?" 

" Yes," she said, full of the happiness of 
being so cared for, and lifted her face to his 
to be kissed, much as he had lifted his 
when he was a child. 

There had come to them — she was be- 
ginning to feel it — that change in the life of 
mother and son when their positions are to 
some extent reversed. She was to receive 
love and protection now, instead of giving 
it She was to be petted, cherished. 
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guarded — as it is the fate here and there of 
a mother to be — by him to whom she once 
gave what she now receives. There was 
something so sweet in looking this strong 
man in the face, and feeling that it was her 
son who was now assuming the right to 
guard her. 

He lit her candle, and carried it for her 
to her bedroom door. Then he kissed her, 
and said " Good night !'' lovingly and reve- 
rently. His mother was the dearest and 
most sacred thing to him on all the earth ; 
and she closed her eyes — as so often since 
he had grown to manhood she had closed 
them — ^with a deep sense of thankfulness 
for the strong, tender son whom God had 
given her, and she had kept through 
all. 

She slept long and late the next morning. 
She had tired herself, shopping, the preced- 
ing day, though she would not own it when 
Harold had begged of her not to sit up for 
him. He was right in saying she could 
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not sleep without saying good-night to him 
— she always felt, when he was away, as if 
she could not lie down in peace till she had 
seen her boy back to his home again. It 
was past eleven when she woke, and she 
sprang up, feeling ashamed of herself for 
this infraction of her domestic discipline. 
She was partly dressed when she heard a 
loud double knock at the street-door, and 
wondered which of the few people she knew 
in London it could be who had called thus 
early and surprised her indolence. Pre- 
sently her maid came with a card bearing 
Mr. Rushton's name on it, and a pencilled 
** Plec^se let me see you as soon as you are 
dressed." 

There was something wrong in Crom- 
well Road; she felt sure of it. Nothing 
else would have brought Mr. Rushton so 
far away from home at such an early hour. 
She finished her toilette hastily, and went 
down to the breakfast-parlour, where he 
was awaiting her, looking disconsolately at 
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the coffee-pot and the cup and saucer which 
stood in readiness for her meal. 

** I am ashamed of myself," she began, 
^*to be so late, but, you see, Harold was 
out last night" 

** Yes, I know, at that Dr. Launceville's," 
said Mr. Rushton, speaking as if he was at 
odds with everything and everybody in the 
world, and rather more with Dr. Launceville 
than any one beside. ** I've seen him this 
morning, and Margaret had a fine accident 
coming home from his house — slipped down 
as she got out of the carriage, and sprained 
her ancle ; and there she is, laid up in the 
drawing-room, quite unable to do anything 
for herself or any one else. It's a nice state 
of things, you know," he said, in that help- 
less, hopeless way a man so often has when 
his domestic worries are too many for him. 

" Ah ! that is a sad thing for Margaret, 
who is so active, and is always trying to do 
something for every one. Mrs. Rushton 
will miss her." 

7—2 
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"There it is — that's the worst part of 
the matter !" he said, and now he seemed 
almost in despair — angry too, as if vexed 
and chafed beyond endurance, and yet not 
quite sure that he had any business to be 
angry with any one— the normal state of a 
man whose wife commits the unpardonable 
offence of falling ill. " Mrs. Rushton is 
laid by ; Fve had to call Dr. Launceville in 
to her. He's got two patients on his hands 
in one house. Margaret can't see to her 
mother, and her mother can't see to Mar- 
garet. It's a pretty state of things." 

" And you want me to come and see to 
them both ?" said Sydney. 

" Well, if you would — if you could ; just 
for a day or two, till Mrs. Rushton is able 
to give directions, or Margaret to put her 
foot to the ground," he said, wistfully. 

" But what is amiss with Mrs. Rushton ?' 
Is it only one of her usual attacks, or some- 
thing more T' asked Sydney, anxiously. 

" I do n't know, and Launceville does n't 
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know," he said, irritably. " She has been 
out of sorts for some days, complaining 
of headache and so on, and you know she 
never will give in, and this morning she is 
not at all herself — ^a little light-headed, in 
fact; I could neither get her to tell me 
what was wrong, nor what was to be done 
for her. She has never had anything of 
the kind before ; I never knew anything ' 
like it. However, I went to Margaret, and 
the servants had told her what was wrong, 
and I found she had already sent for Dr. 
Launceville ; and she advised mfe, as soon 
as he had been, to come to you." 

He was utterly bewildered. For so 
many years he had had, first one self- 
reliant, helpful woman to lean upon, and 
for some time paat two, that to find them 
both laid up and helpless was a thing he 
was almost incapable of realizing. Mrs. 
Rushton had not been strong of late, but, 
as her husband said, she would not give in. 
How could she? she had asked of Sydney 
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when remonstrated with. There was the 
work, and it had to be done, and Mr. Rush- 
ton had grown more and more into the habit 
of letting his wife do, not only her own 
tasks, but his. She had had illnesses be- 
fore, but then she had still been able to 
direct and advise, and look after his com- 
forts as well as her own ailments. But now 
she could do nothing of the kind ; it was 
so incomprehensible to Mr. Rushton — his 
clever, capable, managing wife was as help- 
less as a child, as unconscious as an infant ; 
and his daughter, one of the most active 
and busiest of girls, was laid by on a sofa, 
unable to put her foot to the ground. 

There was nothing for it, Sydney felt> 
but for her to stay at Cromwell Road, not 
for a day or two, but very likely for weeks. 
Laura Rushton had stood bravely by her 
in her need; she must help her now. This 
might be the beginning of a much more 
serious illness than Mr. Rushton anticipated. 
She must leave her home, and give Harold 
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up to Ann's charge. He must get on as 
well as he could without her; even his 
comfort must be sacrificed to the welfare of 
her friend. 

" I will be ready very soon," she said. 
" I have a few directions to give, and some 
things to put up. I see you have kept the 
carriage." 

" Yes ; Margaret told me to bring it and 
wait. She thought you would come back 
with me." 

Then he waited, and chafed, and fretted 
for half an hour, till Sydney stood by his 
side and told him she was ready. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



"if ever he should know." 



ADY CHARLESTON still kept 
on her great house in Harley 
Street, and lived in all the out- 
ward splendour in which her soul delighted. 
She had still the tallest footman, and the 
most important looking coachman, and the 
handsomest pair of horses that any dowager 
in. London possessed. And her silks were 
as stiff, and her rings and her brooches as 
many and as gorgeous as ever. But there 
were very few visitors at the great house, 
and it was very rarely that she went out in 
her carriage, or dazzled stranger eyes with 
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the magnificence of her apparel. She was 
old now, being over eighty. It was a ter- 
rible fact — she could not hide it from her- 
self. She had fought against time as long 
as she could — refused to give in and take 
her ease, as others of her age did — but 
Time would have his way. She did not 
care for the wrinkles ; she did not so much 
mind that she stooped, or that her hair was 
grey, but she did care for the feebleness 
that had come upon her, that made . it im- 
possible for her to go over her great house to 
see to its being always in the order in which 
she delighted, and that kept her chained to 
her own home and her own fireside when 
she would have liked to have been at her 
son's, ruling matters in Wroxend House, 
and wearying gentle Lady Emily with her 
never-ending reproofs. 

She was too weak to rule her own home, 
and therefore it was out of the question that 
she could rule her son's ; and as the sceptre 
had dropped from her hands, Mrs. Joseph 
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Charleston had taken it up. She managed 
everything in Harley Street now. Lady 
Charleston found fault with her from morn- 
ing to night, but there was no one else to 
whom she could so well give the charge of 
her household. Mrs. Joseph looked after 
everything; a great deal too sharply, accord- 
ing to the servants. Lady Charleston, if 
an imperious, had been a liberal mistress. 
If she scolded much, she paid well, and 
did not peer too closely into the matter of 
perquisites. Mrs. Joseph did ; she paid 
the tradesmen's bills, and got, so the ser- 
vants declared, a per-centage out of every 
one of them. She looked after the drip- 
ping in the kitchen, and the corn in the 
stables : both cook and coachman hated her 
alike. But Mrs. Joseph cared very little for 
their hatred ; she had herself to think of. 
Lady Charleston was not likely to last very 
long, and then Mrs. Joseph would very 
probably have no home to go to. Her son 
might help her ; she had borne with very 
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much from Lady Charleston for the sake 
of helping him, but she did not like to 
trust too much to his filial affection. She 
believed that Lady Charleston had left 
him something handsome in her will, and 
there might be a small legacy for her- 
self, and when Sir George and his son were 
no longer in the land of the living, William 
must reign in Wroxend House, unless some- 
thing " turned up ;" and by ** turning up,'* 
Mrs. Joseph meant the possibility of Harold 
Charleston's undoing that which his mother 
had done to enable her to keep him. 

Therefore Mrs. Joseph acted wisely ac- 
cording to her lights in making a private 
purse. It was hard work to do it, for, to 
her^ Lady Charleston had never been very 
liberal. To William my lady had been 
most munificent ; he had a very handsome 
allowance, his horse and groom were kept at 
her expense, and his home was in Harley 
Street. She did not grumble even when 
he asked for more ; a young man must 
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have his day, according to Lady Charleston ; 
if they were too good they were good for 
nothing — that had been her creed with her 
son. She had never liked the elder, 
George, one half so much as she had his 
brother, whose very vices were a source of 
triumph to her. William appeared likely 
to tread in his relative's steps, and there- 
fore Lady Charleston took him to her 
heart to make up, as far as he could, for the 
son she had lost. 

But she would not let him feel too secure. 
^* Some day or other that little fool will find 
out her mistake,'' she was in the habit of 
hinting, " and it may be very awkward for 
you, William, so do n't get into extravagant 
ways ; and you ought to see about doing 
something for yourself, if one only knew 
what you were fit for." 

But William seemed fit for nothing but 
to spend money and time. Lady Charles- 
ton would have liked to obtain him such 
another berth under government as her son 
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had had. But times are different now to 
what they were in the gilded youth of John 
Lawrence Charleston. A government clerk 
must have better qualifications for his posi- 
tion than the glorious capacity of doing 
nothing. Lady Charleston said times were 
changed for the worse, and, over the fire — 
over which she hung, creepy and chilly, nine 
month? of the year, or in the sunshine, in 
which she basked like a worn-out lion 
whose teeth and claws are gone — was apt 
to lament the good old days when George 
the Fourth was king. Yes, she was old 
now, decrepit, but there was some fire at 
her heart yet, of which neither William nor 
his mother dreamed. She had never for- 
gotten the boy — her son's child, who had 
been taken from her ; she never told them 
of it ; she had such a contempt for Mrs. 
Joseph — the contempt that a woman who 
has been a sinner on a great scale, some- 
times feels for one who has been a sinner on 
a small one. I wonder if there will be an 
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aristocracy of guilt in (to put it euphoniously) 
the more unhappy portion of the other 
world ; if so, you may be sure the troubled 
spirits of the Lady Charlestons will look dis- 
dain upon the meaner shades of the Mrs. 
Josephs. My Lady Charleston could have 
killed the woman who she always said had 
robbed her of her grandson ; she had done 
her best to make her life one long burthen 
to her ; but she could never have looked 
after candle ends, or have cut down a 
horse's corn. She despised Mrs. Joseph, 
but she could not do without her, and she 
did not like William, with all his sins, half 
so much as she tried to believe that she did. 
Only, he was all she had to cling to ; his 
broad shoulders and his brute strength were 
something. At any rate, he would live to 
carry down the name of Charleston long 
after Lady Emily's puny boy was in his 
grave. 

But she had a great hankering to see 
that other boy ; nay, it was a perfect 
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hunger, 2^ vague, misplaced passion, per- 
verted and twisted, but springing originally 
from the mother love in her heart for the 
son she had lost, and the wifely pride in 
the title and position that her husband 
had won. Sometimes she did not know 
whether it would rejoice her more to see 
Tier son's child taking the place to^ which 
his birth entitled him, or to see that place 
awaiting him, and tell his mother that it 
was through her fault that he would never 
fill it; but she had a great longing to 
see the boy, to look on him and try if 
she could find nothing of his father in his 
face. 

Mr. William Charleston did not think fit 
to tell my lady whom he had met at Dr. 
Launceville's. He did tell his mother, and 
she turned pale with fear. " Do n't let her 
know anything about it,*' she said, " she'll be 
having him here, and then there's no know- 
ing what may happen. He's of age now, 
and if the mother thinks there is anything 
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to be got by it, of course she'll try and 
undo all she did sixteen years ago/' 

" That won't be so easy," said William ; 
" if she was n't married, she was n't, and 
there's an end of it" 

" But she was married," said his mother 
fretfully — " and what is the use of mincing 
the matter between ourselves, William — 
pnly she defied my lady to prove it ; but 
you may rely upon it she'll prove it fast 
enough, herself, if she thinks Wroxend 
House is to be got by her doing so." 

Reginald said nothing to his grandmother 
of the evening at Dr. Launceville's, beyond 
the fact that it had been a very pleasant 
one. He was as civil and attentive to my 
lady as she would permit him to be, but 
said as little to her as he well could. It 
was not pleasant to hear his own delicate 
health spoken of as if it was a disgrace to 
his family ; neither was it agreeable to hear 
his mother blamed for it. Reginald Charles- 
ton's visits to Harley Street were times of 
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penance to him, bome with because Lady 
Charleston had too much at her own dis- 
posal for Sir George to think it well to 
anger her ; and Lady Emily's good feeling 
made her shrink from anything like open 
disrespect to her husband's mother. 

Therefore, my lady knew nothing of the 
guest her grandson had invited to Wroxend 
House. She sent off Reginald in due state 
in the great carriage, with the imposing 
coachman, and the tall footman behind, to 
the railway-station. He had begged hard 
to be allowed to take his departure in a 
cab, but my lady would not hear of it. 

" You 11 catch cold," she said ; " either 
the windows won't shut or won't open ; 
you '11 sit in a draught, or get so warm that 
you '11 take a chill as soon as you get out 
If it were William now, we might trust 
him, hyiX^youT 

There was no kindness in the precaution 
— only a covert taunt at the weakness that 
made such care necessary. Reginald per- 
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fectly understood it, but he got into the 
state carriage just the same; and, as he 
drove off, Lady Charleston, from her seat 
by the drawing-room window, looked after 
him. 

" Looks like a baronet, does n't he, Mrs. 
Joseph ? — fit to be the head of a house 
like Wroxend. Did my poor Josiah ever 
think, when he worked day and night to 
get the money for that place, that it would 
only be for such a thread-paper to inherit 
it ? And ril* be bound, now, that woman's 
boy has grown up to be as sturdy as a 
giant. I wonder what she's done with him. 
Trenticed him to a linendraper, or set him 
down to a desk ! He'd have been rather 
better off if she had left him in my hands !'^ 

" I wonder your ladyship troubles your- 
self about her," said Mrs. Joseph. " A 
young woman who could forget herself as 
she did isn't worth it," she added, with 
virtuous emphasis. 

" You know, as well as I do, she never 
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did forget herself in the way you mean, and 
some day we shall all be finding it out, 
when that poor little scarecrow that's just 
gone has given up the ghost Do n't you 
go thinking that boy of yours will ever be 
Sir William — she '11 keep him out of that, 
and the sooner he turns his mind to some 
way of getting his living the better/' 

This did not distress Mrs. Joseph very 
greatly. It was always Lady Charleston's 
way, when she was a little more out of 
temper than usual ; and the sight of her 
grandson, and the inability of Dr. Lapnce- 
ville to give her any hope of his ultimate 
recovery, had made her so. If William did 
not have the title and Wroxend House, he 
would have my lady's savings, which would 
be a great deal for Mrs. Joseph's son. And, 
meanwhile, Harold was at the North- 
Westem Station, looking out for his new 
friend. ' 

He had decided on going to Wroxend 
on the Saturday, and had written to him to 
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that effect. It was easier to leave town 
when his mother was away from home. 
She had laid her commands upon him 
not to come to Harley Street, as Mrs. 
Rushton's fever might be infectious, for- 
getting that, every day of his future career, 
he would be running into greater danger 
than any he would meet with there. He 
might call at Welbeck Street, and hear from 
Dr. Launceville how the patient was pro- 
gressing, and she would write, herself, now 
and then, when she had time. Of course, 
Harold was very ready to go to Welbeck 
Street, but even the utmost anxiety on Mrs. 
Rushton s account would not permit of his 
doing so every day ; and, therefore, it had 
seemed to him that the best way of getting 
through two days which would otherwise 
hang heavily on his hands, would be to run 
down to Wroxend House. 

Reginaldjwas very glad to see him on 
the platform, and the two were soon being 
borne from London in all the comfort and 
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speed of a first-class express. The country 
through which they passed was new to 
Harold. He had not expected anything so 
deliciously sylvan as the parks and wooded 
lanes of Hertfordshire, so near Londoa 
Not like sweet Devon certainly — not a 
beauty to hold the heart captive for ever, 
but still a sweet, fresh loveliness, the 
sweeter and the fresher because you are in 
the very midst of it before your ears and 
your eyes have forgotten the hum and the 
smoke of the great Babel. It is a beauty 
emphatically fit for one of the Home coun- 
ties — ^the beauty of rest, and calm, and 
rural life. 

Wroxend House was a modem house in 
old grounds. The dwelling was in ruins 
when the late Sir Josiah became the pro- 
prietor of the estate, and it was considered 
more prudent to rebuild altogether than to 
repair. It was simply a comfortable, roomy 
mansion, redeemed by the fine old trees 
around from an appearance of over-new- 
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ness. Within, there was every appliance of 
modem comfort ; and, as they drove up the 
grand old avenue, and espied the large and 
handsome hall, Harold felt a good-natured 
pity for the weakly stripling by his side, 
who seemed so unlikely to inherit all this. 
Lady Emily was expecting him — Reginald 
had written to tell her who was coming. 
Then she had talked the matter over with 
Sir George. 

" Ought we not to tell him who he is ?" 
" Perhaps he knows already — better let 
it alone," said Sir George, who, like a great 
many good sort of men, was rather too 
much inclined to the laissez alter system. 
" It's an awkward thing for us to speak 
about, you know." 

But it seemed to Lady Emily more awk- 
ward still to have him there, and not speak 
about it. Her heart warmed to him at 
once. He had grown just what she had ex- 
pected — tall, handsome, strong, full of life 
and energy; he was worth his mother's 
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fighting for, she thought. And she thought, 

« 

too, if that did come which seemed so in- 
evitable — if her boy was taken from her — 
something of the bitterness of her bereave- 
ment would be softened by seeing this 
brave young cousin of his in his place. 
Why should he not be told of his possible 
birthright ? Why should he not know that 
he had come amongst his kindred ? She 
felt as if it would do her good to hear those 
kindly, honest young lips call her aunt 

"If ever he does know who he is, what 
will he think of us ?" she said, pitifully, to 
Sir George, the evening after Harold had 
come. 

" We can t help that; his mother should 
have told him. You do n't know what we 
may be drawn into," said the cautious ba- 
ronet; " and be as civil as you like while he 
is here, for he seems a nice young fellow 
enough, but I would n't ask him to come 
again. It's rather a pity, on the whole, 
that Reginald came across him." 
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But even Sir George changed his opinioa 
as to the desirability of asking their guest 
to repeat his visit, before the Monday 
morning came when he was to leave them^ 
In all his suffering life Reginald had never 
warmed to any one as he did to Harold 
Charleston. It might be that the medical 
training of the other fitted him better to be 
the companion of an invalid, than an ordi- 
nary young man, who, possessed of ample 
health and strength himself, cannot under-^ 
stand the weakness of another^ — either 
pities it too much, or does not pity it at 
all, and in either case shows that he is 
bored immensely by it. 

" I should be another fellow if I had you 
with me always,'* said Reginald. " I think 
there's something catching in your very 
strength. There's an atmosphere about you 
that's positively bracing. I shall begin ta 
believe in unconscious mesmerism." 

And he was better — carried out of him- 
self by the bright, sunshiny, energetic spirit 
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of his companion ; even Sir George remarked 
it "He would do Reg. more good than 
half the doctors," he said on Sunday even- 
ing to Lady Emily, "and if anything were ta 
happen, he would be a pleasanter fellow ta 
come after me than the other." 

Therefore, when he shook hands with 
Harold Charleston on the Monday morning 
stiffly, and a little coldly — Sir George could 
not have given a hearty hand-shake if he 
had tried — he said that they should be glad 
to see him again at any time, and Lady 
Emily timidly asked him if he could not 
come down next Saturday. 

" If you can," put in Reginald, more shyly 
even than his mother. " It's a dull place, 
and Tm a poor stick, I know," he said^ 
sofdy, " but we'll try and make it pleasant 
if you can spare the time." 

"It has been pleasant enough to me,"^ 
said Harold. " If my mother is not back 
I shall be very glad indeed if you can take 
me in for a day or two." 
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And he went away, fully intending to 
return the next Saturday. * He liked all 
the people there ; even chilly Sir George, 
who looked as if he had never been tho- 
roughly warm in all his life. '* It's an odd 
chance I should come across that poor 
fellow," he thought, as the train bore him 
up to London, " and equally odd that we 
should have the same name. I would n't 
say so to him, as he is so much higher up 
the ladder than I am, but it's not unlikely 
we're connected. They may be distant 
relations of my father's. Families spread 
their branches out so far and wide, and the 
branches that have the luck of being at the 
top of the tree, are very apt to forget all 
about those below them." 

And then he fell into sundry speculations, 
which lasted till the train reached London, 
as to the reason of his mother's having 
been so reticent on everything connected 
with his father. In everything else there 
was such perfect confidence between them. 
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She had told him of her own early days — 
the life in the farmhouse — her escapades 
with " Jack/* upon whom she had learned 
to look as a good-natured uncle, who 
would be sure to turn up some day, and 
make the acquaintance of his admiring 
nephew. But of her husband she had said 
nothing. Of her married life he knew 
nothing. " She must have loved him so 
desperately, as never to have got over his 
loss," was his thought " There are some 
such women in the world, and my mother 
is one of them. He must have been a 
good fellow for her to have loved him so 
well. It seems hard that I'm to know 
nothing more of him than that ; but so it 
must be, if she can't bring herself to speak 
of him." 

But the days and the hours were flying 
on, and bringing with them the knowledge 
to Harold Charleston of how well his father 
had deserved his mother s love. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HOW CAN SHE TELL HIM ? 

'HOMME propose, la femme dis- 
pose. Harold Charleston had 
fully intended to spend the next 
Sunday at Wroxend House, but he called at 
Welbeck Street on Monday evening, to 
learn how Mrs. Rushton was progressing, 
from the doctor's own lips, and the doctor 
being out, and Mrs. Launceville being able 
to give him a report, which, though very 
satisfactory, was still only second hand, it 
was quite natural that he should look in on 
the Wednesday to see the doctor himself. 
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Equally natural that Mrs. Launceville, as 
good-natured as the mothers of many 
daughters are apt to be, to promising 
young men, should give him an invitation 

• _ 

to dinner on the next Sunday, as his 
mother would not be able to leave Crom- 
well Road, and he would be so lonely 
without her. And the Sunday after that 
he went again — there had been two or 
three visits in the intervening week. Mrs. 
Launceville entered in the kindest manner 
into his solicitude about Mrs. Rushton ; and 
that last Sunday decided matters as far as 
Minnie and he were concerned. They had 
dined early, as they generally did on Sun- 
days, and after dinner, while the doctor 
was indulging in that rare luxury, a nap, 
over a book of light reading, Harold was 
permitted to escort Minnie and two of her 
sisters into the enclosed gardens of the 
square, near them. And there " it hap- 
pened." . The two sisters hung behind — 
looking at the flowers, or at other people's 
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bonnets, perhaps — ^but so it was, that the 
two young people before them, almost before 
they were aware of what they were doings 
had found themselves affianced. Harold 
had not meant anything of the kind when he 
left Welbeck Street, side by side with Minnie- 
He had had all sorts of prudent resolutions 
about waiting till he had secured his position 
with Mr. Harte, and till he had taken his 
mother into his confidence, but all these good 
resolves were borne away by the summer 
breeze, and before they had been an hour 
in the garden, he had told Minnie that he 
loved her, and that nothing in the whole 
world could make him happy but her love 
in return. 

Just the old story ; the everlasting idyll, 
as fresh and as true as if these two young 
folks were down in a Devonshire lane, and 
had never heard or seen anything of the 
great Babel, instead of being now in one of 
its most fashionable resorts, with crowds 
of well-dressed people passing to and fro, 
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instead of the birds and the sheep, that 
should alone be present when a love story- 
is told. Just the old story, and Harold 
went home that night one of the happiest 
and most hopeful men on earth for having 
told it. 

He was not quite so hopeful the next 
day, when he came to tell the story, after 
another sort, to Minnie's father. The house 
in Welbeck Street looked larger and more 
imposing than he had ever seen it. It 
seemed to have swelled out in the night, 
and the carriage, out of which the doctor 
had just stepped, for once looked almost 
formidable. He wondered at his own 
audacity in asking a girl to leave a home 
like that for the home that he could offer 
her ; then he took courage, and resolved to 
make the best of the matter. There must 
be a beginning to everything. " I do n t 
suppose he brought Mrs. Launceville here 
at first start," was Harold's thought as he 
was ushered into the library, where the 
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doctor had just sat down, looking tired and 
worn with his day's work, but apparently 
very well disposed towards his visitor. 

Of course he knew why he had come. 
. Minnie had told her mother what had taken 
place in Cavendish Square gardens — ^in- 
deed, Mrs. Launceville had guessed it as 
soon as the young people came in. They 
had been such involuntary tell-tales ; and 
Mrs. Launceville had told her husband. If 
Harold had only known that, the Doctor s 
face would have set him more at ease than 
it did. 

It was a much more difficult thing to ask 
Minnie of her papa than it was to ask her 
for herself ; but, however, it was done, and 
the Doctor received the request with toler- 
able graciousness. They would have to 
wait — and they were both very young ; he 
did not think he could sanction an engage- 
ment till Harold had entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Harte, and he should like 
to have a little conversation with Mrs. 
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Charleston on that subject. Mr. Laimce- 
ville would call on her when ?he was at 
liberty from her attendance at Cromwell 
Road. Mrs. Launceville had been wishing 
to have the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
But he should be glad, meanwhile, to see 
Mr. Charleston at Welbeck Street, though 
perhaps, as yet, not exactly in the character 
of an accepted lover ; and he would not 
detain him now, but they should all be 
pleased to see him to-morrow evening. 

Harold felt that this was as much as he 
had a right to hope for. The Doctor, and 
Mrs. Launceville, who knew all that her 
husband was going to say to Harold, felt 
that this was as much as they could say, 
under the circumstances. There could be 
no question of an immediate marriage; 
Harold must have a secured position, and 
they must know a little more of his people 
first ; but, from all that Mrs. Rushton had 
told them of him, and the Doctor's own 
knowledge of Mr. Harte, as a country 
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practitioner with all the best families in his 
part of the world for patients, he was too 
eligible a suitor for any one of their six 
girls to be dismissed because she might 
have to wait for him a while. 

And the next evening Harold came, and 
the next, and the next It was all very 
well for the Doctor to say that he was not 
to be treated as an accepted suitor, but the 
very servants knew that he was going to 
marry Miss Minnie ; and the girls, the very 
evening after he had been closeted with 
the Doctor in the library, had held a privy 
council amongst themselves while brushing 
their hair, and had settled what Minnie's 
dress was to be when she was married, 
and decided upon what the bridesmaids 
were to wear. Mrs. Launceville was very 
kind to him — indeed, if he had not been 
going to marry one of her girls, she would 
have liked him for his own sake. And 
Minnie's sisters liked him. There had 
never been a brother born to them ; now 
they seemed very well disposed to make 
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one of him. They took him to themselves, 
welcomed him to their circle with all their 
hearts. He was one whom girls and 
women do like — frank, open, genial, and 
with a certain amount of latent, quiet 
strength, that the feminine instinct finds out 
at once. And Minnie was a sweet-tem- 
pered, sunshiny girl — a little proud, and 
very glad, to have the honour of bringing 
such a creditable addition to the family. 
Not at all disposed to be jealous of her 
sisters liking him so well— on the contrary, 
she had already given them invitations for 
two at a time, or one when mamma came 

« 

to be staying with her. It was all very 
well for the Doctor to talk about prudence 
and patience, but practically mamma and 
her daughters were setting both at defiance. 
But the girls were considerate too, and 
did as they would be done by, and there- 
fore, though they were glad to have Harold 
in their midst, and to laugh at him and 
with him, and generally to endow him with 

9—2 
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all the privileges of a great big brother 
sprung full-grown into their midst, they 
were quite willing to concede that Minnie 
had the best claim to him, so that Harold 
had a great many delicious quarters of an 
hour with her, during which he told her of 
Devon and its beauties, the friends he had 
there, and, above all, of his mother. 

If Minnie had been less sweet-tempered 
than she was, she might have been jealous 
of that mother. Even when with her, it 
seemed so patent a fact that, in Harold's 
eyes, his mother was pre-eminent amongst 
women. But Minnie was a good girl, and not 
at all disposed to be jealous, and she was 
too fond of her own mother to like Harold 
the less for loving his. On the contrary, 
she was looking forward a little eagerly to 
seeing this beautiful "young" mother. For 
Harold had given as vivid an impression 
of Sydney^s beauty and youthfulness as of 
her sweetness and affection for him. Mrs. 
Launceville, too, felt curious — ^that a woman 
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still so attractive as Harold painted her, 
should shut herself out of society, was 
strange, and she, who was very fond of her 
Doctor, and had married him for sheer 
love, which perhaps made her so indulgent 
towards Minnie's love affair, set it down to 
devotion to the memory of her husband. 

" You see, having only a son, she has 
had nothing to force her into society ; where 
one has girls, it is different altogether. One 
can't give in then, let one's inclinations be 
what they may." 

But she felt a very kindly, tender inte- 
rest in this woman who had *' given in," and 
shut herself from the world in the very- 
pride of her youth and bloom, out of love 
to her lost husband ; and resolved to call on 
her as soon as she had returned to her own 
home, which Dr. Launceville said would 
now be shortly. 

Harold was looking forward to it as well. 
Now that the first dear, wild delight of his 
love had subsided, he was longing to have 
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his mother back again. And therefore it 
was with a cry of delight he embraced her, 
when on opening the door of their general 
sitting-room one evening on his return 
home, he saw her back in her old familiar 
place, and with her old familiar work as 
usual in her hand. 

" I told Ann not to tell you when she let 
you in," said Sydney, kissing her boy, and 
smoothing his hair. " I wanted to surprise 
you. How have you got on without me ? 
I am so glad to be back again. Has Ann 
taken care of you ? Have you been com- 
fortable ? I hope you have n't missed me 
too much ?" 

"Ann, as a domestic, is A i, mother; 
but as to missing you, why, how could I 
help that ? It's the first time we have 
been apart for more than a few hours since 
— since — why I suppose we have never 
been apart at all. I wonder how many 
mothers and sons can say that ? But you 
are looking paler for your work. • You 
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must lay up and rest, and be nursed in 
your turn," he said, looking, with a little 
anxiety, in his mother's face, which was all 
the paler for her stay in Cromwell Road. 

" I shall soon get my roses again — ^such 
as they are," she said, with a smile, and 
Sydney's smile, in her son's eyes, was just 
the sweetest thing that could be. " But I 
could not leave Mrs. Rushton before — no, 
not even to look after your comforts, 
Harold. Her claim on me is very strong. 
You .don't know what a friend I have 
found her ; some day," she said, with a face 
so grave as to be almost sad, " I may tell 
you. There are things, and Mrs. Rush- 
ton's goodness is one of them, that you 
should know." 

Then Ann came in with the urn, and 
the talk between mother and son passed to 
lighter matters. There was nothing said 
about the Launcevilles then. Harold was 
^oingtowait till the tea-things were removed, 
and there was no likelihood of Ann's inter- 
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rupting them — ^perhaps, too, though he was 
hicirdly aware of it himself, he preferred 
telling his story when the shades were 
deepening, so that even his mother s loving 
eyes should not look too closely into his 
face ; but when Ann had done her minis- 
trations, and his mother had taken her 
favourite place in the twilight, by the win- 
dow, so that she could see what little life 
there was in the street, Harold took his 
place near her, standing against the wall, so 
that his own face was in the shade, and 
such light as was yet left fell on hers, and 
b^;an what he had to say — 

" I think you will have a visitor soon^ 
mother. Mrs. Launceville talks of calling 
on you." 

* " It is very kind of her, Harold, but I 
do n't care much about it It is not worth 
my while making acquaintances in London^ 
when I shall so soon go back to Combe 
Leigh — to end, I hope, my days there.*' 

" But Mrs. Launceville is not an ordinary 
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acquaintance, mother. You must not look 
upon her as you would on others — ^she is 
Minnie Launceville's mother." 

" Oh !" Sydney's lips quivered ; her son 
could see that, even in the waning light. 
She guessed in a moment why it was Mrs» 
Launceville was coming. It was only what 
she had expected — only what she had been 

looking forward to as a thing that must in- 
evitably come in the course of time ; but 
still it was hard, when it did come, to find 
that her son had room for another beside 
her in his heart. 

Harold went on hurriedly. " You will 
like Minnie, I am sure, for her own sake, 
and — and — " 

" For yours, Harold T' said his mother, 
softly; and then her hands went out in 
search of his, and he took hold of the 
slender white fingers, and bent over and 
kissed them as lovingly as if they had been 
Minnie's. No, his mother was not second 
yet ; she would never be that. She might 
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have to stand side by side with another, 
but no bride nor love should ever be before 
her — his beautiful mother ! Often when he 
thought of her — often when he looked upon 
that face whose loveliness, almost perfect as 
it was, was less apparent than the perfect 
goodness and purity of which it bore the 
stamp, it seemed to Harold that he under- 
stood why the worship of the Madonna 
should be so dear to many hearts. 

" Christ's mother must have been such a 
one as mine," he had once said, reverently, 
to himself She was to him womanhood 
in its highest, purest, and yet tenderest 
ideal ; what love could ever be more than 
that ? 

" Yes, mother, and for mine," he said, 
tenderly. " She is a dear, good girl, and I 
know you will soon love her, and — ^and — if 
everything go^s well, she will come down 
to us at Combe Leigh, and you will have a 
daughter, mother, to make up to you a little 
for all the trouble and pains you have takea 
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with this good-for-nothing boy of yours so 
long." 

" What is she like, Harold ? Tell me 
all about her — about her and her people ; I 
want to know them very well indeed — they 
will be your people now." 

Then there was a long talk in the twi- 
light, in which Harold had by far the 
largest share, and Minnie's perfections, her 
prettiness, her goodness — even the way she 
did her hair, and the dresses in which she 
most delighted, were dwelt upon. Then 
there was silence — Harold lost in the bliss- 
ful reverie that had his lady's perfections 
for its theme, and Sydney telling herself 
that now the time had come when her son 
must know the history of his past life. She 
had shrunk from it with a terrible dread — 
the dread was on her now — to tell her son, 
now grown to manhood, what was the 
stigma she had placed on herself and — 
would he not feel it so ? — on him. He had 
spoken of his future wife's people — he must 
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learn something of his own, and learn, too, 
the barrier that his mother had placed be- 
tween him and them. And to look her son 
in the face, and tell him all this, and why- 
she had let people think and treat her as 
vile and infamous, was an awful thing for a 
woman to have to tell. But he must know 
it — he must know everything, only she 
could not bring her lips to tell the story 
yet — she would take yet another day to 
nerve herself for the task. She was tired 
and weak from her long attendance on her 
friend, and this story was one that it would 
tax her best energies to get through. Next 
evening he should hear all. 

When the lights came in, Harold brought 
forward his books and set to work, lifting 
his eyes, every now and then, to look on 
his mother s face. There were often hours 
like this, when he was busy, Sydney quietly 
sewing ; never so happily as if the work 
was, in one way or another, for her boy's 
service ; and he studying the science which. 
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she hoped, would make him so useful and 
so honoured. There was no need for these 
two to speak — they were company to each 
other without that. When two people love 
as did these two, words are the least part 
of their intercourse* But to-night Harold 
was not satisfied when he looked on his 
mother's face. 

" You have overdone it at the Rushtons'. 
You must let me turn doctor at once, 
mother, light your candle, and see you to 
your room ; and I shall compound some 
port-wine negus, and send it up to you with 
a toast And do n't trouble yourself about 
my breakfast to-morrow ; just leave me 
once more to Ann's tender mercies — I 
assure you they deserve the name." 

And so mother and son parted for the 
night, and Sydney lay down, not to sleep, 
but with the dull, heavy pain of a task that 
would be almost beyond her powers press- 
ing on her. 




CHAPTER X. 

HOW HAROLD HEARS IT TOLD. 

AROLD had fully intended to 
enliven the breakfast-table the 
next morning with an account 
of his meeting with Reginald Charleston, 
and his visit to Wroxend House. But his 
mother came down looking pale and heavy- 
eyed, and his thoughts took another direc- 
tion. Then, too, the morning s post brought 
him a note from Dr. Launceville, intimating 
a wish to see him between ten and eleven 
that morning, if he could make it convenient 
to call. So that, with his anxieties about 
his mother, and his speculations as to what 
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the Doctor could want with him, Harold 
had plenty to think of beside the Charles- 
tons. 

He was at Welbeck Street at the time 
appointed, and was ushered into the dining- 
room, from which the breakfast was being- 
cleared, and where he found Mrs. Launce- 
ville, with her keys in her hand. The girls 
had gone upstairs to the drawing-room, and 
their mother was about to follow them, when 
Harold entered. She looked awkward and 
ashamed ; altogether different to her bright, 
pleasant, lady-like self, and she shook hands 
almost coldly and stiffly. 

" Dr. Launceville will be disengaged pre- 
sently,'' she said, and then went out of the 
room. 

Harold wondered whether he should be 
shown into the library, where the Doctor, 
at that time of day, always received his 
patients. He almost wished he had been 
ushered into the ante-room, where they 
were in the habit of waiting their turn, and 
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trying to pass the weary interval by inward 
speculations as to each other s complaints. 
That would have been better than to have 
been frozen like this by Mrs. Launceville. 
Should he be allowed to go upstairs to see 
Minnie when his interview with her father 
was over — or was that her he saw crossing 
the street ? No, it was one of her sisters ; 
Minnie was upstairs, doubtless, awaiting 
him, and wondering, perhaps, as much as 
he did, what ft was her father wanted with 
him at such an unreasonable hour. 

He looked round the large, handsome 
dining-room, full of the solid, good maho- 
gany furniture, so typical of our English 
respectability ; he found himself speculating 
on the cost of the Turkey carpet, on the 
value of the pictures on the walls — ^any- 
thing to dispel the uneasy, wounded feeling 
that Mrs. Launceville's manner had called 
up. Years and years after he could have 
told you everything that there was in that 
room. He felt more anxious than any of 
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the patients awaiting the Doctor's verdict ; 
and, when the Doctor himself came in — 
grave, polite, but without the genial friend- 
liness that had marked his manner recently 
— Harold felt intuitively that his was as 
hopeless a case as any on which the Doctor 
had ever been called to give an opinion. 

What could it all mean ? Why had 
these people — Minnie's own father and 
mother — ^who but a day or two back had 
seemed everything that was good and kind, 
turned thus against him ? 

And yet the solution was a simple one. 
It was only yesterday morning that Lady 
Charleston sent for Dr. Launceville to attend 
herself. She professed to despise the whole 
medical profession, but of late she had al- 
ways been going from one doctor to another. 
Anything — anything to make her active 
and strong and energetic, as she had been 
in her earlier days. Abernethy would cer- 
tainly have told her to seek for the mill 
where old folks were ground young again, 
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but the doctors of the present day are too 
courtly for such utterances, and therefore 
homoeopaths and allopaths alike took her 
fees, and prescribed their minute globules, 
or their larger doses of tonics of varying 
strength, and rang the changes from claret 
to port, from the light diet of a Barmecide 
to the regimen of a beef-eater ; but it was 
all in vain. Lady Charleston was an old 
woman, and Time would have his rights, 
let her contest the matter with him as she 
would. 

Dr. Launcevillewas the last new physician. 
She thought he had done " Reg." a little 
good, and she would try him for herself. 
The Doctor saw hers was a case in which 
he could do very little, but at any rate, as 
my lady was bored and out of spirits, he 
might amuse her by the small talk, in which 
some medical practitioners so delight that it 
seems almost part of their pharmacopoeia. 
And then it occurred to him that he might 
bring in the name of Harold Charleston. 
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He might be a distant connection of my 
lady's — at any rate there would be no harm 
in endeavouring to ascertain the fact. 

She lighted up at once, when she heard 
the name. 

'' Harold Charleston !" she said, with 
that same hungry eagerness in her eyes 
that had so awed Sydney years ago. 
^* Where does he come from — Combe Leigh, 
in Devonshire ? and has he a mother living ? 
Just tell me all about him, if you please, 
Doctor." 

The Doctor was very ready to do so. 
No doubt his daughter s lover was some 
third or fourth cousin, or great nephew of 
Lady Charleston. The connection would 
not be a bad one. Mrs. Launceville would 
be pleased to hear of it. He spoke very 
warmly of Harold, as a clever, promising 
young man, sure to make way in his 
profession. 

** If he is, as the similarity of name led 
me to believe, related to your ladyship, 

10 — 2 
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you have no reason to be displeased with 
the connection." 

"He is my son's son/' said Lady Charles- 
ton, grimly — " I mean my son, John Law- 
rence, who died sixteen years ago." 

Dr. Launceville looked blandly sympa- 
thetic, and felt very curious. What a 
singular thing that Harold Charleston 
should know nothing of his cousin Reginald,, 
and have met him as a stranger in his house. 
Perhaps her ladyship might not have 
approved of the mother. 

** Indeed !" he said, in a voice that asked 
for a little further information, in the 
politest manner possible. "I was not 
aware that he had the honour of being so 
nearly related to your ladyship.'* 

"There's not much honour in it," she 
said, harshly. She was longing to see this 
bright, hopeful lad — all that was left of the 
son whom she had loved the best of all — 
but she would not forego striking his 
mother a blow whenever she could. She 
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said to herself again, as she had said time 
after time, " She brought it all on herself. 
If she chose to tell a lie, let her abide by 
it" " The woman, his mother — ^by her own 
confession — was not my son's wife. I 
would have done what I could for her and 
the child when I lost him, but she did not 
want help, and she chose to go her own 
way. I hope it has been a respectable 
one." 

** Is not your ladyship under some mis- 
take ?" asked the Doctor, more startled than 
he would have cared that Lady Charleston 
should perceive. " This young man is the 
very last of whom one could believe that 
he had had such a mother ; and his devotion, 
his almost reverence of her, seems simply 
incompatible with her being one who in 
any way has lost his respect. 

" A deal you know about women, doctor!" 
said my lady, angrily. If Dr. Launceville 
could but have known how every word had 
stabbed her ! " That woman, to whom this 
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boy gives such devotion and reverence/*" 
she said, mockingly, "owned to my 
face, and to my solicitor's, that she had 
never been married to my son. I suppose 
she has been trying to do away with the 
past, for I found her settled at Combe 
Leigh, when I went down there once for my 
health ; but there's the fact — she has, by 
her own account, no more right to the name 
she chooses to bear, than she has to 
yours." 

Dr. Launceville was very glad that my 
lady was the last patient he had to visit 
that day. He was in no very fit frame of 
mind for his rounds. What should he do 
in the matter ? Ask the Rushtons what 
they knew of the so-called Mrs. Charleston ? 
— but there was no doubt that they knew 
just as much as she had thought fit to tell 
them. She had settled in that quiet little 
Devonshire village, and lived, it was likely 
enough, such a life as would lead people to 
imagine that her antecedents were as 
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correct as those of the most scrupulous 
matron in the place, and the Rushtons had 
assumed that everything was just what it 
appeared. What could they tell him more ? 
And he did not like to go to them with this 
story — they were not friends, only patients 
and acquaintances ; all the intimacy that 
existed was between the girls. It would 
not be pleasant to tell such as these that 
he had been too ready to give away his ' 
daughter^ and was now putting questions 
that ought to have been propounded before 
he did so. On the whole he thought the 
best person to consult was his wife, and he 
was truly glad when night-time came, and 
he found himself alone with her in their 
chamber. 

Mrs. Launceville was shocked, distressed, 
grieved, but she believed Lady Charles- 
ton. " She would not have dared to have 
said such a thing if it had not been so,'* she 
said ; " and what motive could she have for 
it ? I do n't think it is much use going to 
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Mrs. Rushton ; she always seems one of 
those impulsive, good-natured people, who 
take any one up very warmly if they have 
a fancy for them, and think everything is 
just as it should be if they only like people. 
Besides, when Mrs. Charleston came to 
that village in Devonshire, how could the 
ladies who called on her ask her to show 
them her marriage certificate ? I am afraid 
there is only one thing to be done, and that 
is to see Harold Charleston, and ask him 
for some account of his father.'* 

" Well, but then I can't ask him if his 
mother was married to him," said the 
Doctor, angrily. 

" No, you must put it vaguely — say you 
should like Minnie to marry some one with 
whose family you are better acquainted; 
you must make up some story or another. 
It will be so dreadfully awkward to tell him 
the truth." 

"Awkward or not, I think after all it 
will be the best thing to do," said the 
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Doctor. "The only thing is, how to put 
it ? and besides, "there may have been a 
marriage, though an informal one, and my 
lady may have thought fit to make it an 
excuse for throwing off the poor young 
woman and her child." 

" Ah ! I should doubt that," said Mrs. 
Launceville. " Such things do n't often 
happen in real life. No, you may rely 
upon it, it is a bad case, and Minnie will 
have to give him up. We could n't let her 
marry any one with such a cloud upon 
him ; and besides, I should n't like her to 
associate with the mother." 

" Well, we must see what comes of it," 
said the Doctor. 

And then that note was sent which had 
so ruffled the current of Harold's thoughts 
that morning. 

Now they were alone together, and the 
thing had to be got through. The Doctor 
walked to the window, looked out, coughed 
nervously, then sat down and looked in 
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Harold's face, much as he might do in that 
of a patient who, he believed, had not told 
him all his symptoms. But he could not 
be mistaken in the face before him, 
Harold Charleston had kept nothing from 
him. If shame or sin was connected with 
his mother, he at least knew nothing of it, 
and the Doctor felt a pity rising within him 
for that mother whom he had never seen. 
She could not have been a bad woman 
to have had such a son ; or, if she had 
erred in early youth, had she not thus 
shown how true was her penitence for her 
error } 

He dashed into the subject. It was no 
use playing on its borders ; and, still keep- 
ing his eyes on Harold, he said — 

" I was with Lady Charleston yesterday 

■ 

— with Lady Charleston of Harley Street 
— who tells me she is your grandmother. 
I could have wished that I had heard of 
the connection and its nature before. 
Do n't you think it would have been 
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dealing more frankly with me for you to 
have mentioned it at first ?" 

The blank look of utter amazement on 
Harold's face was sufficient, even before 
he spoke, to acquaint the Doctor with his 
ignorance of his relationship to my lady. 

" It is the first I have ever heard of it !" 
he said ; " and yet she was at Combe 
Leigh ten or eleven years ago. Why 
did n't she make herself known then ?" 

" She might not think it necessary to do 
so. There are some relationships, you 
know, which people consider themselves 
entitled to ignore. Those which the law 
does not recognise." 

" I — I — do n't understand," said Harold^ 
still evidently lost and perplexed in doubt. 

" I — must speak plain and to the pur- 
pose. I am sorry for what I have to say^ 
but there is nothing for it but to say it. I 
gave you to understand a short time back 
that if everything went as I was led to 
believe that it would go, I should have 
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no objection to see you as a suitor for my 
daughter. But when I did so, it was of 
course in the belief that your family was at 
least unimpeachable in its respectability. 
That my daughter in marrying you would 
not be thrown in contact with or form 
connections of a wholly different standard 
to those to which she had been accustomed. 
If I am to believe Lady Charleston, this 
would not be the case. Is this quite news 
to you ?" 

" Please go on. Put what you have to 
say in plainer shape," said Harold; "as 
yet I do n't half understand you. All my 
family — all my connections are, as far as I 
know, comprised in my mother, and if 
Minnie came from a palace she would not 
be lowered by knowing her !" 

" I must tell you what I have been told. 
I could not let Minnie leave my home for 
that of a man on whose parentage there is 
any stain. I hope you will give me credit 
for the reluctance with which I perform the 
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task ; and it is quite possible — I hope with 
all my soul it is so — that you may be able 
to clear yourself and — and — another of 
that which Lady Charleston has alleged. 
She is an old woman — not in her dotage, 
certainly — but she may have been misled ; 
where there is property in the case — and 
she has a great deal, I believe, at her own 
disposal — people have often motives for 
misleading ; or your father may have done 
as so many men of the world will do, and 
deceived a woman who trusted in him, till 
she found she had trusted in him too 
much." 

" Go on, sir ! — go on, do !'' cried Harold, 
impetuously. " What are all these asper- 
sions against my father meant for ?*' 

" Because," said the Doctor, slowly, 
" there are cases in which it is better for a 
man to be blamed than a woman. Because 
I think that, whatever the results may be 
as regards my child and yourself, it would 
be preferable that you should think your 
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father a villain outright — a man capable of 
carrying on a deception that would almost 
bring him under the stroke of the law — 
than that you should think your mother to 
be — what Lady Charleston thinks her !" 

" My mother ! It is my mx>ther of whom 
you are speaking thus! Dr. Launceville, 
if I did n't know you I should say you had 
lost your senses for a time," said Harold, 
sternly ; all the deference vanished with 
which he had been in the habit of treating 
the Doctor, not only as Minnie's father, but 
as one of the foremost in the profession to 
which he had devoted himself " Will yoii 
explain yourself fully ? I think when a 
son hears such a matter as this called in 
question, he has a right to know all that 
can be said." 

" I wish you knew how painful all this is 
to me,'* said the Doctor. ." If it had not 
been for what has passed between Minnie 
and yourself, you should never have heard 
of it from me. And it is quite possible 
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that Lady Charleston may have been mis- 
taken — only," he added, doubtfully, " it is 
difficult to conceive any circumstances that 
could induce a woman to say what she 
alleges that your mother said, untruly." 

'' You have n't yet told me what it was 

rshe did say. Please to let me know. Dr. 

Launceville, why, out of charity to my 

mother, it would be better for me to think 

my father a scoundrel ?" 

" Because he may have deceived her,'* 
said the Doctor, hurriedly, growing, as he 
spoke, more and more into the belief that 
what he said might be the truth. It was 
impossible to look upon Harold Charleston 
and think that such a son had ever sprung 
from a woman who had erred knowingly. 
" Such things have been. Your father 
was a man of the world, and, by all 
accounts, not a very scrupulous one, and 
he may have availed himself of your 
mother's ignorance to contract a marriage 
that she afterwards learnt was an invalid 
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one. For your sake, I hope it was so. It 
is an awful thing for a man to have to 
think lightly of his mother ; only I must 
let you understand that while any doubt 
remains upon your parentage I cannot, 
much as I may regret it, let matters be as 
they were between my girl and you ; and 
that there is such a doubt, is clear, from the 
fact that Lady Charleston informed me 
your mother had denied with her own lips 
that any marriage had taken place between 
your father and herself." 

" Lady Charleston must have lied ! that 
is all I have to say. My mother, my 
mother, what this would make her ! Dr. 
Launceville, if you only knew her, if you had 
but once seen her, you would feel the utter 
absurdity of such an allegation. And you 
do n't mean, you catit mean, that this vile 
lie is to come between Minnie and me ?" 

" It really must until you can prove that 
it is a lie. I see nothing else for it. 
When a girl marries, her husband's relations 
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are hers, she passes out of her own family 
into his, and — I must be plain with you — I 
should not like my child to call any woman 
mother, who was not as unspotted as her- 
self. That is what Mrs. Launceville feels, 
and I do n't wonder at it — and besides, the 
whole thing would not do. I should not 
like my daughter to marry an illegitimate 
son even if he had a prince for his father." 
" Thank you, you have put it plainly 
enough at last, Dr. Launceville. Now, I 
know of what my mother is accused, and 
what I am said to be," said Harold with 
suppressed passion. The whole thing was 
so monstrous, so incredible ; and that the 
keen-sighted, cool, clever man before him 
should credit it for a moment, seemed the 
height of absurdity. It was no use wasting 
time in arguing with him ; the one thing 
to be done was to sift the lie and refute it. 
" I will say good-day," he said ; " when we 
next meet, I shall be able to show you the 
worth of all these vile fabrications, and I 
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think the first look you give my mother, 
Dr. Launceville, will be a sufficient punish- 
ment for having credited them for a mo- 
ment" 




CHAPTER XL 

HIS mother's son through all. 

R. LAUNCEVILLE went into 
his library to see the patients, 
who by this time were nearly 
filling the waiting-room. He had his 
morning s work before him, and was late 
in entering on it, so that he had to put aside 
his paternal anxieties, and his good-natured 
pity for Harold himself, and enter into the 
ailments of one sufferer after another as 
they appeared before him ; and meanwhile, 
Harold was tearing furiously along the 
streets, forgetting everything else in his 
anger against the woman who had maligned 

II — 2 
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his mother, and his passionate desire to 
assert her innocence before Dr. Launce- 
ville. Even Minnie was second in his 
thoughts now, and as to losing her because 
of the vile things that had been said against 
his mother, that was not to be thought of. 
The whole thing was an infamous lie, and 
the woman who uttered it must either be 
mad or had some foul motive for her 
wickedness, which it was for him to bring 
to light. It must have something to do 
with those Charlestons of Wroxend House ; 
they must be his kinsfolk if Lady Charles- 
ton was the mother of his father. Did 
they know of his existence — of the lie that 
Lady Charleston had told of him ? No> 
he could not think that of them ; they had 
been too genuine in their kindness for that* 
It all rested with Lady Charleston ; it was 
she and she only who had maligned his 
mother. Let her answer for it to him if 
she could ! 

He found himself in Harley Street, and> 
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almost without knowing it, made the house 
resound with the knock he gave. Such a 
summons was answered quickly, and, to the 
tall footman, wondering what visitor had 
called him from his pantry at this unseason- 
able hour, he gave the name of Harold 
Charleston, and said he wished to speak 
with his mistress at once. No card ; he 
would speak his name as one who had a 
right to bear it, and the man should 
sound it in her ears. It never occurred to 
him that it was an early hour for my lady 
to see any one. It did occur to the foot- 
man who ushered him into the library, who 
said he would give his name to my lady, 
but did not know whether she would be 
able to see any one so early. 

" She will see me — Mr. Harold Charles- 
ton — give her that name, if you please, and 
I can wait a short time if she wishes it, but 
she must see me." 

And the man went, wondering * what was 
up, and whether this was another of the 
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young ones come to look after the old 
lady's leavings !' 

My lady always breakfasted in the draw- 
ing-room now, seldom coming downstairs 
but to dinner or on her way to her carriage. 
She had just left the back room where she 
had partaken of the meal, and taken her 
usual seat by one of the front windows. 
Mrs. Joseph was preparing to read the 
paper to her. 

William Charleston was on a sofa look- 
ing over Bell's Life when that loud knock 
of Harolds had resounded through the 
house. 

** Goodness gracious, what's that, Mrs^ 
Joseph ? Some of your friends, I suppose, 
William ; I won't have them here, unless 
they can come in a proper manner. What 
do they mean by battering the house down ? 
Have n't you done wiping your spectacles 
yet, Mrs. Joseph ? When I was your age, 
I never wanted glasses ; people grow older 
much sooner than they did ; by the time 
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you get to my age you won't have a tooth 
left in your head." 

Lady Charleston's teeth were all perfect 
and sound, a fact in which she gloried over 
poor Mrs. Joseph, who had not above seven 
or eight left Her hair was grey, but of late 
she had taken to a front, and she dressed, 
even in the morning, as much as ever. To 
look at her, sitting in her easy chair by the 
window, she was still hale and vigorous, 
and she turned, with all her former energy, 
fiercely upon the footman as he entered 
the room, and asked him angrily, " Who 
it was that had been battering the door 
down ?" 

" Some one wishing to see you, my lady," 
said the man meekly. Lady Charleston 
was terrible to look at in the eyes of her 
servants when she was angered. "Mr. 
Harold Charleston." He said the words 
respectfully enough, but as he uttered them, 
he thought, " I should n't wonder but 
there'll be a flare up." 
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There was no " flare up ;" Lady Charles- 
ton looked at Wilkins, her footman, quietly 
enough, then she said with wonderful gen- 
tleness for her, " Are you quite sure of the 
name ? Say it again." 

" Mr. Harold Charleston, my lady ; he 
did not give a card." 

My lady drew a long, long breath, 
almost a sigh, then she folded her hands, 
leaned back in her chair, and said softly, 
'* At last !" At last she was to see him — 
her son's son — the boy that had been given 
to her, who was to have grown up under 
her own eyes, to have filled up the life 
which, with all her riches, was so lonely, to 
have made up to her for the son of whom 
she had been despoiled — ^he whom she had 
been cheated of all these years had come 
to her " at last." 

" Do n't see him, my lady, it will be too 
much for you," pleaded Mrs. Joseph, " let 
Wilkins go down and see what he wants. 
William, suppose you go and tell the young 
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man Lady Charleston is n't well enough to 
receive him." 

"If you dare !*' said Lady Charleston, 
looking fiercely at William, who fidgeted 
with his paper, and seemed in no hurry to 
perform his mother's bidding. " Mind 
your own business, Mrs. Joseph ; I am 
quite well enough to see my son's son. He 
was that, you'll please to remember, let his 
mother have been what she might. Wil- 
kins, show the gentleman upstairs." 

Wilkins went away readily enough, 
scenting a " row" with the intuitive presci- 
ence of the inmates of the servants' hall. 
There was " something up," and the some- 
thing would be an agreeable change in the 
monotony of life below stairs at Harley 
Street. There was a little play (tragedy or 
comedy, it did n't matter which), to be per- 
formed, for the benefit of those below, by 
their betters. 

Lady Charleston sat with her eyes fixed 
on the door. She was listening intently to 
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every step that sounded on the stairs. 
Nearer — nearer — ^firm, resolute steps — ^the 
tread of a man, not of the boy she had 
claimed, of the child she had so strug- 
gled with his mother for. She looked 
unmoved and calm enough when he entered, 
and yet her heart was beating as it had not 
beat since the day she received her son's 
letter calling her to him on his dying bed. 
One more step, then the door was opened, 
and Harold Charleston stood before the 
mother of his father — erect, proud, reso- 
lute — his mother s soul looking out of the 
eyes that met hers — his mother's son all 
over — not a trace of the father in him ! 

And yet he was so handsome withal, and 
though he had come there, as she felt sure, 
to defy her, still her heart yearned towards 
him ; he was brave, strong, resolute — so 
different from the poor ailing creature at 
Wroxend House. So different, too, from 
the selfish, aimless idler she had taken to 
herself in his place. She could have loved 
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him in spite of his likeness to his mother, 
if he would have let her — if he had only 
been with her day by day, growing into all 
this strong manly beauty under her eyes, 
she could have idolized him ; as it was, she 
hardly knew what it was that was tearing 
at her heart — hatred for him as his mother's 
child, or love for him because he was her 
son's. 

She showed nothing of it all. If there 
was one thing to be respected in Lady 
Charleston, it was her indomitable will and 
strength. She looked him in the face, bravely 
and calmly, and then with a slight incli- 
nation of the head, motioned him to the 
chair which Wilkins placed. 

Mrs. Joseph stood trembling and flutter- 
ing by. All that she had hoped and striven 
for, for so many years, might depend upon 
the issue of this interview. Her son looked 
up from his paper, then bent over it again, 
and tried to read. He was as troubled as 
his mother, but he did not show it so pal- 
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pably. As to Lady Chaiieston, they were 
only puppets who might stay or go, as they 
pleased ; Harold, if he thought of them at 
all, only remembered that there could not, 
as far as his mother's fame was concerned, 
be too many witnesses of her defence. 
Lady Charleston had made no secret of her 
attack — ^there need be no secret as to the 
way in which it was met 

" I will stand, if you please," he said. " I 
think it is Lady Charleston to whom I am 
speaking ?" 

Clear, resolute tones enough, with a ring of 
the mother's voice in them — as Lady Charles- 
ton had heard it — not the voice that her 
friends would have recognised as Sydney's, 
but that Lady Charleston remembered when 
she had defied her, and said that in spite of 
law and right she would keep her child. 

Lady Charleston bent her head in answer. 
Outwardly calm as she was, she did not 
yet care to trust herself to speak. 

" Then I think, madam, you must be 
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aware what has brought me here, when I 
tell you that I am the son of Sydney 
Charleston." 

" And of my son John Lawrence Charles- 
ton," said the old lady, calmly. How she 
liked him for his courage, for the brave 
outlook of the eyes that met her own, 
and yet how she hated those eyes, that they 
were his mother's ! If she had had him 
all this time to mould and form as she 
pleased, would he have grown up with so 
little of the father in him ? 

"So I have heard, madam, only this 
morning. I was not aware, before, that I 
had the honour of being related to you. 
You must know that I can only have come 
here to ask how it was that when you 
owned the relationship, you dared to cast a 
vile and infamous stigma on my mother." 

Mrs. Joseph came forward, " My lady I 
he talks of daring! William, you hear 
that ! Shall he turn him out of the room, 
my lady, or shall I call Wilkins to do it ?" 
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'* Do n't be a fool, Mrs. Joseph ; neither 
Wilkins nor William could do that :" and 
she looked at her grandson, as if she was 
almost proud of his strong, well-knit frame. 
" But I think you might have found another 
word than dare, sir. It sounds well to an 
old woman, does n't it ?" 

" Perhaps it sounds no worse, madam, in 
your ears, than did the falsehoods you 
uttered of my mother in mine.*' 

" They were not falsehoods, Mr. Harold 
Charleston." She looked him full in the 
face, as she spoke, with a steady earnest- 
ness, that, in spite of himself, gave weight 
to her terrible words. " I said that your 
mother had owned to me that she had 
never been your father's wife. She did so. 
If it were necessary, I could take my oath 
of it. And she owned it, not only to me, 
but to my solicitor, Mr. Browne, whom I 
sent to her after yoiu* father's death, re- 
specting some provision to be made for her 
and you. You were four years old at the 
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time. 'She had lived with my son five 
years without being recognised by his 
family, and this was what we learned of 
her from her own mouth. It seems to me 
that even if she is your mother, it is scarcely 
worth while to take the cudgels up for her 
in the manner you have done." 

" I do n't believe you, Lady Charleston ; 
you are telling a lie, and you know it." 

Mrs. Joseph gave a little sniff of horror, 
then muttered feebly, "Oh, my lady, I 
could n't help it." William wished himself 
away. He was not altogether a coward, 
having a certain amount of sheer brute 
courage, but he had no wish to be drawn 
into a " row." If Wilkins delighted in it he 
did not. Besides, Wilkins was not likely to 
be personally concerned in the matter, and 
it seemed very probable to William that he 
would be drawn into one between Lady 
Charleston and his mother. 

But Lady Charleston was able to fight 
her own battles. " If you can't keep quiet, 
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Mrs. Joseph, you had better leave the room," 
she said. " William, go on with yom" paper. 
This little matter is between my grandson 
and me. For you are my grandson,*' she 
said, turning to Harold, appropriating him 
almost greedily, " you are my son's child, 
let your mother have been what she may.'* 
" My mother was my father's wife, Lady 
Charleston," he said, determinedly. "No- 
thing shall ever make me believe anything 

else." 

" I should have been glad enough if she 
had been. I would have taken you and 
brought you up as a gentleman. You 
should have been to me in the place of my 
son — and I would have done well by her if 
she would have let me," said Lady Charles- 
ton, with a slight softening of her voice. 
" But what can you do ?" she said, bitterly ; 
all her old anger against the woman who 
had robbed her, first of her son and then of 
his child, reviving — " what can you do when 
you have to deal with a woman who could 
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live five years with a man, and then tell 
you unblushingly that she was not his 
wife ?'' 

" I would never believe that of my mother 
till I heard it from her own lips." 

" I did hear it from her lips, and so I do 
believe it. I should have been glad enough 
if it had been otherwise, and it would have 
been a good thing for you. That poor 
creature at Wroxend House can't last above 
a year or two longer, and then you would 
have stepped into his place, and by-and-bye 
have been Sir Harold. You have to thank 
your mother for letting you lose it all 1" 

" And what have I to thank my father 
for T said Harold Charleston. " If your 
story is true, Lady Charleston — ^and I do n't 
and won't believe it till I have far better 
proof of it than your words — ^what must 
your son have been ?" 

"Well, I suppose he was much like 
others. Your mother was a pretty girl, 
and I suppose you are not so very good a 
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young man as not to know something of 
what young men are when girls come in 
their way, who are pretty, and not quite so 
discreet as they should be. Do n't look 
shocked, Mrs. Joseph. It's not a pleasant 
thing to talk about, but this young gentle- 
man has forced it on me." 

"Do you know, Lady Charleston, if I 
believed your words were true, what I 
should do ? I would never own there was 
one link or tie between us. I should hate 
you for being the mother of the man who 
wronged my mother. I should hate him^ 
dead though he is. I owe my life to him, 
but what is that if to him she owes her 
shame ? If your words are true, he must 
have wronged her vilely, infamously — so 
vilely and infamously, that I should feel 
glad to know him dead, and therefore safe 
from me. I do n't know that he would be 
safe were he living. If he were standing 
now amongst us, and I knew him her 
betrayer, that would be all that I should 
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remember, and I would not answer for 
what might come of it. But I do n t believe 
you, madam. I would as soon think evil, 
not of an angel, but of God himself, as I 
could do it of my mother !" 

And there he stood, his mother's son all 
over. Sydney Charleston had said that 
she would keep her boy, and she had kept 
him ! Even now she was triumphing over 
the woman who had tried to take him from 
her, in this her young defender, whose 
belief in her was so invincible. Lady 
Charleston felt almost vanquished ; it was 
almost with a cry that she exclaimed : 

"Why did she tell me that she had 
never been his wife ? Do you think that 
when I lost my son — the son that I loved 
so much better than his brother; better, 
perhaps, than my husband — I should not 
have been glad to have had you in his 
place ? I would have given anything — 
anything to have had my son's boy master 
of Wroxend House. Why did she keep 

12 — 2 
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you from it ? If she had not been such a 
miserable, weak fool, you must have had 
it." 

" And if my father — your son — ^had not, 
according to your own story, been so much 
worse than a fool — you forget that, madam," 
was the answer. " Once more I say that I 
do n't believe one word of what you have 
told me, unless indeed your son — I'd rather 
only speak of him as that — ^was so thorough- 
going a villain as to deceive my mother by 
a pretended marriage. Such things have 
been, and if that was the case, then, as far 
as in me lies, I will clear my mother's fame, 
let the cost to the dead be what it may." 

" You are a dutiful son," said my lady, 
bitterly. 

" I have always endeavoured to be so, 
and come what may out of this, I will be 
so to the end. Only, as regards your son, 
if I do find him what your own words 
would lead me to believe, there is an end 
of any reverence or duty towards him on my 
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part. My mother could never knowingly 
have erred. It is a sheer impossibility; 
and whether your story is true or false, you 
might, for your own son's sake, have kept 
it silent. If you had the misfortune to be 
the mother of a scoundrel, was there any 
need to trumpet the fact to all the world ? 
Why could n't you let the dead rest, and his 
infamy with him ?" 

He was hard and pitiless, and Lady 
Charleston winced before him. Every word 
struck home, and more than every word — 
every look. There he stood, strong, brave, 
erect, as handsome and promising in his 
young manhood as any mother's eyes might 
wish to see him, and yet as pure in heart 
and soul as any maiden. Sydney had 
made of her son such a man as Lady 
Charleston had never met with yet. She 
had — in spite of her church-going, her 
charities, and the ruthless scorn with which, 
all her life, she had hounded down an erring 
woman whenever such came in her way — 
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that vilest, foultst creed that women can 
believe — ^that a man is better for his sin, 
that a stainless life is incompatible with 
true manliness. She had loved her dead 
son the better for his sins ; ^he had despised 
the elder one because of the tame correct- 
ness of his life. She could not despise 
Harold Charleston, and she felt that he did 
despise her. She writhed under his scorn, 
and she felt that that scorn was not only 
for her, but for the son of whom she 
had been so proud. That was all she 
had gained by the struggle she had gone 
through for him. He was so wholly and 
entirely his mother's, that he disdained 
even to give his father that name. 

She murmured feebly, almost plaintively, 
in a voice that struck Mrs. Joseph with 
astonishment as coming from Lady Charles- 
ton — " You are very hard, young sir. You 
might remember that you are my grand- 
son." 

4 

" This is not yet the time for me to re- 
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member it, madam ; the bar sinister ex- 
cludes all relationship. If what you say is 
true, I have no one in the world but my 
mother. True or not, thank God for her ! 
Now I shall go and ask her how I may 
best refute these calumnies. It may be I 
shall find your son was deserving of trans- 
portation ; if it will clear my mother's fame, 
all whom it concerns shall know him for a 
scoundrel, and the full particulars of what- 
ever vile deception — ^if there is one particle 
of truth in your story — he must have prac- 
tised on my mother/' 

"And you will not think it is your own 
father you are speaking of?" she cried, 
almost in tears. 

"No," he said, scornfully; "there's the 
bar sinister, you know, as I have said. It 
cuts off all relationships but with the mother, 
and ril abide by mine. If I am what you 
would make me, neither in this world nor 
the next will I ever own your son as 
father." 
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Then he left the room. Lady Charles- 
ton sank back in her chair, sobbing almost 
hysterically. It was only for a moment,, 
and, bending forward, she held out her 
arms, and called, " Harold, Harold — come 
back !" It was the weakness of a moment^ 
and it came too late. Almost as she spoke, 
she heard the loud sound of the closing of 
the street-door, and, turning to the window, 
saw her grandson crossing to the other side 
of the street with fast and vigorous strides. 
She looked after him for a moment eagerly; 
then she turned to Mrs. Joseph — 

"He's a fine young fellow, and she's 
made a man of him ; and I thought she 
would only have turned out a milksop. If 
he can stand up for his mother like that, 
he '11 stand up for his rights when the time 
comes to claim them. Do n't you ever 
think, Mrs. Joseph, you '11 keep house in 
Wroxend House, when we 're all dead and 
gone, for that lout of a son of yours. And 
I tell you what it is, William, the sooner 
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you give up those sporting papers, and take 
to some honest way of getting your living, 
the better it will be for you. Master Ha- 
rold will take good care that no one cuts 
him out of anything that ought to belong to 
him." 




CHAPTER XII. 



''YOUR BURTHENS NOW ARE MINE." 



'YDNEY was alone that morning, 
with some work in her hand 
with which she was not making 
very rapid progress. Her thoughts were 
too full of what her son had told her the 
preceding night for her fingers to be very 
busy. She was trying, painfully enough, to 
nerve herself to the task before her, when 
she heard a knock at the door, and then a 
step, neither of which she could mistake 
for any other but Harold's. What had 
brought him home so soon ? She had not 
expected his return for hours. She turned 
gently towards the door, and, if she had felt 
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any alarm or uneasiness, one look at his 
face was sufficient to make her feel that it 
had not been without cause. 

" Harold ! what is wrong ?" she cried, 
eagerly, and went towards him — then 
checked herself. What could there be 
wrong but that he might have heard — that 
which would make him turn away even 
from her. A foreboding that the evil which 
had followed her for years had gained upon 
her again weighed upon her, stopping her 
words even as they arose, and making her 
cheeks, and even her lips, turn pale with 
dread. 

" Nothing to frighten you so, mother," 
he said, and went up to her, and, taking 
her in his arms, kissed her. His lips were 
burning as he did so, and there was a flush 
like that of fever on his cheeks, but his 
voice and manner were full of tenderness, 
'* Nothing at all to frighten you," he re- 
peated, and led her back to her seat by the 
window ; " but I have heard something to- 
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day that I felt I must come and tell you at 
once. It is a vile calumny, and I want you 
to help me to refute it." 

It was all coming — the horror and the 
shame that had tracked her for years. He 
had heard everything, and — and — how 
much did he believe ? She looked up to 
him with lips that tried to speak, but only 
trembled, and pressed her hands nervously 
— almost suppliantly — together. He took 
them in one of his, and held them tightly, 
and yet very tenderly, and he bent over 
her, stroking her beautiful soft hair with 
the other. It was more the caress of a 
father to a child, or even of a lover, than a 
son's. There was something in the touch 
of those strong, warm, tender fingers that 
soothed the poor heart that was beating so 
wildly, and gave it a sense of protection in 
the midst of all its terrors. 

" You do n t ask me what it is, mother," 
he went on. Then in his turn he felt 
sick and faint with dread. Did she guess 
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what was coming ? Then there must be 
some truth, after all, in the horrible story 
he had heard. 

" I have seen Lady Charleston," he said, 
slowly. 

And then there came a cry from his 
mother like that of an animal hunted even 
to the death. She drew her hands from 
his, and held them over her face. Oh, 
Heaven ! to hear of the lie that had been 
told her son, and to be called on to refute 
it ! How could she speak ? — ^what words 
should she find with which to deny the 
infamy of which she had been accused. 

" Mother," he went on, with his hand 
still resting on her hair with its caressing 
touch, " I suppose you know something of 
what she has told me. She is ^ vile, bad 
woman, to utter such a thing. Is there no 
way by which we may make her retract 
the falsehoods she has uttered ?" 

" What was it that she said, Harold ?" 
came between the fingers. 
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" I am ashamed to tell you exactly what, 
mother. I suppose this was the truth of 
it : my father was as bad as his mother, 
and there was some informality in your 
marriage to him, which induced you to 
believe that it was null and void. Can't 
you tell me how to right this matter ? — 
how to clear you and set myself straight 
with the world .'* — or is it all a lie what she 
tells me that you said " 

" That I had never been your father's 
wife. There was nothing else for me to 
say, and I said it, Harold." 

He did not say, was it true ? He could 
not bring out the words, but he stood there 
waiting in an agony of dread. She had 
her face in her hands, and he saw the tears 
falliilg through her fingers. Were they 
tears of shame, — of penitence ? Had she> 
after all — ^the mother in whom he had so 
gloried, who had lived her life as a saint 
before his eyes, in whom he had believed 
as an earthly angel — had she cause for 
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shame, for penitence ? He took his hand 
from off her hair, and held the back of her 
chair firmly with it, feeling for a moment 
as if he must fall if he had no support 
If — if this mother of his was to be num- 
bered amongst the many who have lost 
their fair repute, what would there be in 
all the world for him to believe in ? — 
and why — why, if she had only been 
wronged and deceived, should she sit there 
without a word ? 

And it was words that she was trying 
to find. How could she tell him the 
long, shameful story of the past ? There 
was a ball rising in her throat, which 
almost choked her utterance. She could 
do nothing but sit there and shed the tears 
which made him think the worst. And 
the worst, horrible as it was, he did think. 
There came a mist before his eyes, the 
room seemed going round ; for a moment 
there was a great blackness, not only in 
the world without, but within. What was 
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there left for him when his mother had 
all her life been so different to what he had 
imagined her ? That was the first thought 
which came upon him with a dull, dead 
sense of despair. The next was for her. 
How dared he blame her? How dared 
he judge, who did not know how she 
might have been tempted ? Was there 
ever a mother who had lived more wholly 
for her child than she ? He could look 
back to so many years of a beautiful, un- 
selfish life, and was it all to be blotted out 
because at its very outset she had made, 
perhaps in the very ignorance of early 
youth, one false step ? She had suffered, 
— she would yet have to suffer deeply, — 
was it for him to add to her sufferings ?— 
she was still his mother, — his mother who 
had watched him all his life with such 
devoted and untiring love, never — never 
again to be idolised and reverenced as she 
had been, but to be pitied, and, it might be, 
even loved the more. 
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He left the back of her chair, and came 
round in front, and kneeling at her feet, he 
drew one of her hands from her face, and 
kissed it. 

" Mother," he said, " do n't tell me any- 
thing if it is too painful. We will go back 
to Combe Leigh, and try to forget all 
this." 

And with a pang at the thought of 
Minnie Launceville, he thought of how 
much more he should have to forget than 
his mother would ever know of. 

She could not help it ; try her best she 
could not keep down the hysterical passion 
which was rising, and which he imputed to 
quite another source. He tried to soothe 
her. 

" Mother, do n't hide your face from me. 
You are still my mother, let my father have 
been what he may. You must have been 
such a child when he first knew you. Do 
you think that I shall ever blame you 
because he was scoundrel enough to lead 
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you into wrong before you hardly knew 
what was right ?" 

He felt so full of pity for her as he spoke. 
She must have been so young when temp- 
tation came in her way, and she must have 
suffered after such a sort as made him 
clench his hand in anger at his own impo- 
tence to punish him who had brought this 
suffering upon her. He was dead, this 
father who had so much to answer for — 
this father of whom he could never think 
but as the destroyer of his mother — and 
now he had, if possible, to atone to her for 
all the evil that father had brought 
Minnie Launceville would never be his, 
but just now even she was second to his 
mother. 

Presently he felt his hand held tighter. 
Sydney wiped her tears away and looked 
up at him. " Harold, you do n't under- 
stand," she said, " you thought — even you 
thought that — that — ^" and her face crim- 
soned with something of an angry pride, 
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then she murmured, ** I suppose it is no 
more than I might have looked for ; and 
yet I did n't think that anything could 
ever have made you misjudge me/' she 
said sadly. 

" God forgive me, mother, if that woman 
has lied," said Harold, looking at his 
mother with eager, hopeful eyes. 

" She told you the truth, Harold, but not 
all the truth ; she told you I denied my 
marriage, but she should have added why 
I did it. She knew ! Harold, do n't blame 
me if I did wrong — it was weak, it was 
sinful, perhaps — but were it to be done 
again I should do it — ^what else was there 
left for me to do .'* I could n't give you 
up. Oh, my boy, my boy, forgive me if I 
injured you ; I never thought of that at the 
time. I never thought how it would be 
when you were a man grown. I only saw 
you a little child, the dearest thing I had 
on earth, and that woman wanted to take 
you from me. Your father had left you to 
her charge, as if I, your mother, had no 
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part in you. If I had been a slave woman 
that he could have sent to any market and 
sold, he could not more utterly have dis- 
regarded any claim of mine to the child I 
had borne. I knew she was a bad woman 
— I saw it in her face — and what could 
that woman have been who had made my 
husband what he was ? I cannot tell you of 
my married life and all its degradations. 
Even at this distance of time I dare not 
trust myself to speak of my husband to 
you, his son ; but I felt that it would be 
better for you to die than to grow up such 
an one as he had been. And I could nt 
give you up to her. You were my little 
one, my everything. Then I heard of one 
way by which I might keep you to myself ; 
it was a way that no woman but one in 
utter despair of help — in utter recklessness 
of all, so that she could save her child — 
would take, and I took it ! I said that I 
had never been your father s wife ; I said 
that if need be I would swear it in any 
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court of law. I had no thought of any- 
thing but how to keep you. Oh, Harold ! 
Harold ! if I have blighted your name, if the 
shadow of the shame of which I thought so 
little for myself has fallen upon you, forgive 
me. I could n't help it. I could n't let you 
go ! If I did wrong, my son, my son, for- 
give me ! They let me take you — ^your 
dead father would have no claim over an 
illegitimate child, and so I went my way. 
I only wanted to live in peace, and bring 
you up to be as good and true a man as I 
could. Every now and then that Lady 
Charleston has come across my path, and 
done her best to turn what few friends 
I had made against me. And now she 
has found you and told you her venomous 
story ! Oh, Harold, life has been often 
very hard, but I think never so hard as 
when I looked in your eyes and saw what 
you believed of me I" • 

Once again he said, " God forgive me, 
mother," very humbly. 
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" And will you forgive me, Harold ? I 
have done you a great wrong." 

" The wrong has been done to you, 
mother, and now it is for me to see if I can 
right it No father, dead or living, can 
now hand me over to Lady Charleston, 
and I must give you back that place in the 
world of which she has tried to deprive 
you. Do n't fear, I shall do it yet," he 
said proudly and hopefully. "You must 
have had a hard battle to fight for me, mother 
— it is my turn now to fight for you.'' 

He felt as if he could fight the whole 
world, he would be afraid of nothing ; 
Minnie Launceville should yet be his, and 
his mother take her rightful place amongst 
women. Only, how should he ever forgive 
himself for having doubted her ? He sat 
down by her side, holding one of her hands 
in his, and asked her to go step by step- 
over the whole sad, painful story, 

" I must know everything, mother. I 
cannot right you, else. And I must right 
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you. That is my work now. Every one 
shall know what my mother did for me, 
and why it was that for a little time a cloud 
has rested on her name. Mother ! if need 
be, it shall be the labour of my life to clear 
that cloud away !" 

There had come, as there does come 
sometimes in the lives of a widowed mother 
and her son, a reversal of their former 
positions. She was to be protected, taken 
care of; he was to guard her. Harold 
Charleston's work fitted him at once. He 
seemed born to it No woman could look 
on him without feeling that in him she 
might safely put her trust. 

Sydney felt this — felt it with the pride 
and joy that it is only given to happy 
mothers to know. Her little one, her 
child, had grown into a strong, brave man, 
whose delight and pride it seemed to give 
her back the care she had rendered him. 
There came over her such a sense of un- 
utterable peace and rest. She had had to 
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fight such a hard battle all her life'; and she 
was not one framed for fighting battles. 
She was a woman who, if she had been 
more happily mated, would never have 
looked beyond her home, and the gentler 
charities that lay immediately outside its 
sphere. She would never have wished for 
anything but to be allowed to go on her 
own quiet way, as wife and mother, friend 
and mistress ; and she had been compelled, 
against all her instincts, to wage warfare 
with a world with which she would have 
been only too glad to have been at peace, 
and to trample on and despise conven- 
tionalities and forms, to which she, like all 
good women, would have yielded her 
readiest respect and adherence, had things 
but been different. 

That seemed all over now. She had 
her son to be her shield arid her defender. 
Looking on the strength and the pity, the 
love and the tenderness in his face, she could 
have wept with joy, after all the years in 
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which she had wept with pain and shame, 
that her travail was at an end; and she 
had brought a man into the world ! 

" Yes, Harold, I will tell you every- 
thing," she said. " Oh ! what a blessing it 
is to be able to pour one's heart out at last, 
and fling the burthen off that has weighed 
on me all these years !" 

" Your burthens now are mine, mother, 
and for the rest of your life I shall bear 
them for you," he said. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE COMING BATTLE. 




RS. RUSHTON was in her 
own little sanctum, the morning 
after Harold had visited Harley 
Street. It was not nearly such a pretty 
room as her favourite apartment at Combe 
Leigh, for it was simply the third and 
smallest drawing-room, and the look out, if 
look out had been allowed, would have 
been on a small square yard, which some 
people might call a garden, and the only 
view would have been that of the back of 
her own stables. Kensington and Bromp- 
ton were like other worlds since Sydney 
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Charleston had suffered the martyrdom of 
her married life within their neighbour- 
hood. But Mrs. Rushton was a woman 
of many resources — Margaret was a girl 
of even greater. They had put up a tiny 
conservatory, and filled it with flowers, and 
what the flowers did not conceal, the 
coloured glass did ; and there were plenty 
of pretty things, but not too many of them, 
in the room, so that altogether, without the 
expenditure of any very large sum of 
money, they had made their usual sitting- 
room a perfect nest of coziness and bright- 
ness. 

Mrs. Rushton was looking the paler for 
her illness. And she was far on in middle 
life now, but still handsome — or, rather, 
^(^^^/-looking — in the best and pleasantest 
sense of the word. There was more grey 
than brown in the thick braids of hair 
gathered beneath her little morning cap, 
and the lines on the broad open forehead 
had deepened. But the smile was as 
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genial, and the frank, honest eyes almost 
as bright, and quite as kind as ever. She 
was at work, and her little writing-table 
was drawn up to her sofa. There was a 
letter from the Rector of Flatlands to be 
answered ; he wanted funds to help a poor 
family to emigrate ; and another from the 
schoolmistress, giving a detailed account of 
the progress of her different pupils, and in- 
tiniating the wish of one of them to be ap- 
prenticed to dress-making, and the difficulty 
her parents found in raising the needful 
premium. There were one or two letters 
from girls themselves who had gone into 
service ; altogether Mrs. Rushton, owing 
to her illness, was in arrears with her 
duties as chatelaine^ and she was trying to 
make up for lost time rather sooner than 
Dr. Launceville would have thought ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Rushton, with a look of enforced 
patience, was waiting his wife's leisure. 
He had a whole heap of letters, some of 
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which had come that morning, while some 
been waiting for an answer for weeks, and 
he wanted to consult her about them. 
They were from his agent and his tenants, 
and they were about a new lease, and 
drainage, and repairs ; and upon every one 
of these subjects Mr. Rushton wanted his 
wife's advice. He was, without knowing 
it, a little cross — he had that uneasy, ill- 
used feeling into which a man is so apt to fall 
when he has a very capable, energetic wife, 
who is for a time incapable of giving him 
and his affairs the attention she has hitherto 
yielded to them. Margaret was at her own 
Davenport, looking over the accounts of 
an evening school for the better education 
of women of the working class, in which 
she took an active part; but quite ready to 
act as her mother's amanuensis whenever 
she should require her services. And this 
was how Harold Charleston found them all 
occupied when he walked in at twelve 
o'clock that day. 
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They were all glad to see him, and 
showed it. He was like a child of the 
house, either in London or at Combe 
Leigh, free to go or come just as he 
pleased. He had not seen Mrs. Rushton 
since her illness, and she held out her hand 
to him with a pleased smile. 

" Down again, Harold, you see, amongst 
them all. But I do n't know how things 
would have gone if it had not been for 
your dear mother." 

Mr. Rushton murmured something that 
sounded like an assent to his wife's views 
of her obligations to Sydney. He was 
much more grateful than he knew how to 
show. Margaret laid down her pen to 

say,— 

" Yes, I think I may say Mrs. Charles- 
ton has given me back my mother. To 
think of it, Harold ! Was ever anything 
so stupid as for me to leave my post just 
when mamma wanted me the most } And 
I dare say she has never told you how 
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much pity she took upon my helplessness 
in the intervals of her sick nursing else- 
where." 

" I know my mother would do her best 
for any of her friends, but if she had not 
done it for you it would have been strange 
indeed," said Harold, with a little awk- 
wardness — the awkwardness of a very 
young man, who feels that he has some- 
thing to say, and hardly knows how to set 
about it. Then he dashed into his task at 
once : " Mrs. Rushton, I must tell you what 
has brought me here ; I came, not to receive 
thanks on behalf of my mother, but to 
give you mine on her account. God alone 
knows what would have become of her if 
it had not been for all your goodness ! 
She has told me everything. Now it 
rests with me to set her right before the 
world. I have come to you as her best 
friend, and mine, not only to thank you 
for the past, but to ask you what will be 
the best way of proceeding for the future.*' 
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Mrs. Rushton forgot all about the rector 
and the schoolmaster, — Margaret laid aside 
her accounts, — Mr. Rushton put up his 
letters with almost a cheerful face, and, 
like a war-horse that has retired into pri- 
vate life, but scents the battle afar off, 
prepared to enter into a discussion with 
Harold as to the best means of commenc- 
ing the struggle that he saw the young 
man was in earnest about beginning. 

" Do n't say another word about thanks, 
Harold," said Mrs. Rushton ; " I only stood 
by your mother as one woman should by 
another, especially when that woman feels 
that she would have done exactly as the 
other did if she had been in her place. 
Now please to tell us how it was you 
heard everything, and what your own idea 
is as to the best means of beginning the 
fight ; for a fight is coming, I am sure ; and 
do you know, when I think of that terrible 
old Lady Charleston, I feel the better for 
it already." 
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** I heard of it first from Dr. Launce- 
ville," said Harold, slowly. Then two of 
them — Mrs. Rushton and Margaret — 
guessed what had taken place. They 
looked at each other in mute sympathy. 
Harold went on : "And from what he 
said, I thought it best to go to Lady 
Charleston at once." 

" Your dreadful old grandmother ; and 
you bearded her in her den, or her draw- 
ing-room, rather," cried Mrs. Rushton. 
*' What did she say to you ? Was she 
civil ?" 

" Please tell us all that took place, from 
the beginning of the interview," said Mr. 
Rushton ; and Harold felt as if he was 
placed in the witness-box. 

He went through it all, pretty well word 
for word; he had forgotten nothing of 
what had passed, and he was glad, by 
repeating all he had said to Lady Charles- 
ton, to let the Rushtons know how litde 
she had been able to prejudice him against 
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his mother. He hurried over what had 
passed with her, — that was too sacred to 
be dweh upon, simply saying, — " I went 
to my mother; I told her what I had 
Jieard, and I asked her what was the 
best way of refuting it. It is quite time^ 
as I tell her, for me to take the burthen 
off her shoulders, and carry it on my 
own." 

Mr. Rushton said nothing in praise ; it 
was the hardest thing in the world for him 
to praise anybody ; but his wife knew that 
he was thoroughly satisfied with Harold. 
As to Margaret, she rose and limped, for 
her ancle was not quite right yet, towards 
Harold, put her arms round and solemnly 
kissed him. 

" I always said you were too good for a 
boy, Harold, and youVe proved it If 
Minnie Launceville will get married, she 
could n't do better than take you. I saw 
her only yesterday, and she was pretty 
much of that opinion. Do n't be afraid^ 
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but everything will yet turn out as it should 
between you and her/' 

" Your mother has given a great deal for 
you, Harold, but I do n't know that it has 
been too much," said Mrs. Rushton ; " and 
now," turning to her husband, " what is to 
be done that our young king may come 
into his own again ?" 

" I should like to call on your mother, 
Harold, before I can say much as to that,'* 
was the answer, given with Mr. Rushton's 
usual deliberation ; "but I think, meanwhile, 
there will be no harm in writing to Sir 
George Charleston, and acquainting him 
with your knowledge of your position as 
his nephew. We may as well see what he 
says to that, and whether we shall have to 
fight him as well as the dowager. Til 
do that for you, if you like; I think 
such a letter would come better from a 
stranger." 

It was settled that that letter was to be 
written by Mr. Rushton ; and, after a little 

14 — 2 
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further discussion of matters, Harold took 
his leave. 

" What a fine young fellow he is !" said 
Mrs. Rushton, warmly. 

" Yes, he '11 do," said her husband, 
quietly. Then he rose and went to his 
study. He had such work before him as 
his soul delighted in. There would be a 
sharper struggle than his wife anticipated, 
and he was not at all sure of victory in the 
end ; but there was something worth fight- 
ing for, and the fight in itself was pleasant, 
and he had a pleasant sense of self-depend- 
ence and self-reliance as he stepped into 
his study. It was only in legal matters 
that he felt he could do without his wife. 

** I like Harold better than ever I did," 
said Margaret, as she went back to her 
accounts. " I tell you what, mamma, if he 
was n't as good as engaged to Minnie, and 
if he was n't five years younger than my- 
self, and if I had n't made up my mind that 
I could do so very much better with my 
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life as a single woman than a married one, 
I should really be inclined, next leap-year, 
to propose to Harold." 

" And that would be throwing yourself 
away completely, Margaret. That boy will 
be very well able to take care of his wife 
whenever he has her, while you can take 
care of your husband and yourself too. 
Two such capable people as you and Ha- 
rold should never come together, while 
there are so many incapable ones in the 
world that want taking care of.'' 




CHAPTER XIV. 

WAITING, 

R. RUSHTON'S letter, which 
was written with unusual prompti- 
tude for that gentleman, was a 
great surprise to Sir George Charleston 
when he received it It came at breakfast- 
time, and he read it over and over again ; 
then he put it in his pocket, and pondered 
over it the whole of the railway journey to 
town. It was one of his days for going to 
the bank, which he visited regularly three 
times a week. When he came home he 
brought the letter back with him, having 
resolved to show it to his wife, and, if she 
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thought it advisable, to his son. The letter 
was not long, and it was very polite. It 
intimated that Mr. Harold Charleston had 
become aware of his relationship to Sir 
George, and also of his position as heir-at- 
law, failing any children bom of Sir George 
or his son ; and it stated that due steps 
would be taken, as soon as it might be 
thought advisable, to assert the validity of 
the marriage between Mr. Harold Charles- 
ton's father and mother, such marriage 
having been called into question by Lady 
Charleston. 

On the whole. Sir George was rather 
glad to see this letter. He liked Harold 
very much indeed, and he had always felt 
very sorry for his mother, and thought that 
his own mother had acted very unfairly and 
harshly by her. But still he did not want to 
offend Lady Charleston ; he was very rich — 
so rich that, though everything at Wroxend 
House was on as handsome and liberal a 
scale as in any gentleman's house of his posi- 
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tion in the county, still his expenses were 
far below his income. Yet he did not like 
the thought of all those thousands which 
his mother had at her own disposal going 
to William Charleston. If Reginald should 
get strong, and marry, and have children, 
the money would come in so well for the 
younger ones ; but, on the other hand, if 
Reginald did not get well — if — ^that ominous 
periphrasis — " anything should happen," 
Harold would be a much fitter person to 
succeed to Wroxend House and its sur- 
roundings, and to take his place in the 
county, than would that over-dressed and 
under-bred William Charleston, who was 
idling his days away in Harley Street when 
he was not doing very much worse than 
idling them away, elsewhere. 

There was always half an hour to spare 
at Wroxend House before dinner, which, in 
fine weather, Sir George spent in visiting 
his greenhouses, or taking a turn in his 
grounds. He had spent very much on 
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these grounds. It had been very bitter to 
him, quiet as he was, to think of William 
Charleston coming there after him, and 
looking at his choicest flowers, as he had 
seen him look, as if they were *' weeds" 
as rank as the one in his mouth, talking 
" chaff to the gardeners, for sheer want of 
something to say, and slang to the stable- 
boys, who were the most congenial society 
he could find in the place. As Sir George 
drove to the house he thought that, when 
his time came to yield it up to another, if 
that other were not his own son — as he 
could hardly dare to hope it would be — it 
would not be altogether so bad to think his 
brother's son was to rule there. Why 
could he not have had the comfort of look- 
ing forward to seeing Harold as his sue- 
cessor ? Why had these women between 
them — Lady Charleston and the poor fel- 
low's own mother — made such a mess of 
his prospects ? How ever was the tangled 
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skein into which they had brought matters 
to be set right now ? 

He found Lady Emily in her dressing- 
room, ready for dinner, as she always was 
when he came home. Sometimes, these 
summer evenings, she would throw a shawl 
over her shoulders, and take a turn with 
him in the grounds as soon as he arrived. 
She looked up at him now with the idea 
that that was what he had come to ask of 
her. 

" No, sit still," he said, " I have some- 
thing that I would rather talk to you about 
here," and he gave her Mr. Rushton's 
letter. 

" Oh, George ! I am so glad," she said 
presently, when she had read it ; "so that 
poor boy is to come into his rights after 
all." 

" I do n't know about that," he said 
irritably, " he will have to make a hard 
fight for it, I expect. Having his rights 
and getting them are altogether different 
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affairs. The thing is, what are we to do, 
and what will my mother expect of us/* 

" There can t be much doubt as to what 
we should do," said Lady Emily, ** if this 
poor boy is our next-of-kin, and entitled to 
stand in your place if Reginald should not 
live to do so, why not recognise him as 
such ? As to your mother, well," she 
added, with as much bitterness as it was in 
her gentle nature to show, " it would be too 
much to expect that by this time she should 
have forgiven Mrs. John Charleston for 
thinking she had a better right than her to 
her own child." 

" My mother would have done well by 
him," said Sir George fretfully, " and it's a 
pity she was not allowed her own way in 
the matter. See what's come of it. How 
ever will the poor fellow be able to prove 
his legitimacy now ? There would have 
been no question of it if things had been 
allowed to take their course. There's the 
registry burned, the witnesses dead, or 
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gone heaven knows where. She may have 
her certificate ; I suppose this Mr. Rushton 
would not speak so confidently as this un- 
less he had some grounds to go upon. It's 
to be hoped she's had the sense to take 
care of that" 

" I wish you would take it in to Reginald," 
said Lady Emily. 

" How is he ? Do n't you think it would 
tire him too much ?" Between this husband 
and wife there existed the saddest bond 
that perhaps can be between wife and hus- 
band, that of their mutual interest in a life 
sprung from their own, and likely to reverse 

■ 

the course of nature by ending first. This 
one great sorrow of their lives had not been 
without its compensations. Sir George 
would have been still more respectable and 
still more conventional than he was had it 
not been for the shadow from the other 
world that was for ever hanging over his 
home. Lady Emily had a great deal more 
of her husband's affection, and gave him, on 
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her part, perhaps more, than if they had 
been the reigning father and mother of 
half-a-dozen sturdy boys and girls. 

" Reginald is better to-day," she said, 
'* and I know of nothing that would please 
him more than to learn the relation in which 
Harold Charleston stands to him. Why 
should n't he know it ? Why should n't he 
have the comfort of a brother, and you and 
I, it may be, of a son, because of what your 
mother may think ?" 

Sir George was guided by his wife, and 
Reginald heard that he was the richer by 
a cousin. The news seemed to do him 
good ; so did the prospect of a coming con- 
test with Lady Charleston — there must 
have been something antagonistic to every- 
body in the nature of that old lady, for the 
quietest, most peace-loving people seemed 
to have a pleasure in a contest with her 
— he was very urgent that Harold should be 
asked to stay at Wroxend House, and re- 
cognised as the possible heir at once. But 
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Sir George would do nothing in a hurry ; 
he was at times as deliberate as Mr. Rush- 
ton. " You may write to him as if from 
yourself," he said, " and ask him to come 
here. Tell him we shall all be very glad 
to see him, and put in anything civil you 
can find to say about his mother." 

" Might she not come with him ?'* said 
Lady Emily. 

" Well, it would be awkward, and lead to 
other awkwardnesses. And I do n't see 
that she has any right to feel herself 
aggrieved — it's her own doing — still, you 
can be civil, you know ; and I'll write — no, 
I'll call on Mr. Rushton. When there's 
such a thing as this about, perhaps it's as 
well not to say too much upon paper." 

Sir George did call on Mr. Rushton, and 
liked him extremely. He was a sensible 
man, he told Lady Emily; quite aware 
that family scandals were unpleasant things, 
and that the more quietly such an affair 
as this was managed, the better, in the 
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long run, it would be for everybody. In 
truth, Mr. Rushton did not care to let Sir 
George see how little hope he had of 
establishing Harold's position. Sydney had 
nothing to tell him but what he knew 
already ; one witness, her mother, was 
dead ; the other, Rachel Harte, had gone 
to one of the colonies, but to which she was 
not aware. And what was worse, she had 
never had her certificate in her possession. 
Her mothter must have taken it, she sup- 
posed, and put it she knew not where ; but 
she had not been able, though she had 
looked long and carefully, to find it amongst 
her papers. It was a desperate case. Mr. 
Rushton would not give it up ; on the 
contrary, the more desperate it was, the 
more he warmed to his work. He went 
again to Nordown, to try if he could gather 
any further information, but there were so 
few there now that even remembered the 
name of Sydney Talbot. Dick had grown 
stout and burly, and Mrs. Richard was as 
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sweet tempered and placid as ever, though 
she had half a score of children to try her 
patience ; but they could tell him nothing 
more than they had told him eleven years 
ago. Rachel Harte had never been heard 
of since she left the place, they believed for 
one of the colonies, but were not quite 
certain at this distance of time if it had 
been Australia, and Mr. Rushton had 
arrived in London the very day before Sir 
George called on him, feeling tolerably cer- 
tain that, come what changes might to 
Wroxend House, Harold Charleston would 
never be its master. 

He did not tell all his hopelessness to 
Sir George ; but he spoke of the import- 
ance of discovering, if possible, at least this 
one witness, and was well pleased when 
Sir George announced his readiness to 
defray any expenses that might be incurred 
in discovering her. 

** The only way seems to me to be to 
advertise in the colonial papers for this 
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Rachel Harte. I should not like it talked 
about I am awkwardly situated, you see, 
as regards my mother, but as far as a 
cheque like this will go for covering the 
outlay, I am willing to meet it" 

And he gave Mr. Rushton a cheque 
that would pay for a great many advertise- " 
ments. That was a relief to his mind ; he 
felt as if, in paying the money, he was doing 
something for his nephew, and yet he was 
not very much compromising himself with 
his mother. Then Harold spent a week 
at Wroxend House, and, when he went 
away, was charged by Lady Emily with 
many kind messages to his mother, and 
with such a basket of hot-house flowers and 
fruit as filled the little place near Regent's 
Park with fragrance and beauty. Sir George 
did not know whether he quite approved 
pf their being seiit or not He wished to 
'*be civil" to Mrs. Charleston, but he did 
pot wish to carry his civility too far, and 
there was always the face of his mother in 
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the distance ; still he let the things go, and 
even suggested that Lady Emily might 
have found some finer peaches than those 
she sent 

When Harold went back home, it was 
to find that the next thing was for him to 
return to Combe Leigh. He had passed 
his final examination, and Mr. Harte was 
ready, and indeed anxious, for him to come^ 
He could do no good by remaining in 
London — indeed, nothing could be done^ 
Mr. Rushton said, till it was seen whether 
Rachel was in existence. 

" We can't commence proceedings with- 
out a single fact to stand upon," he said^ 
" and to be plain with you, Harold, I very 
much doubt whether, if your cousin goes> 
you will be able to step into his shoes. It 
will be a much easier thing to establish 
your mother's position than your own. 
The law will want a great deal more to 
satisfy it than will society. On the whole. 
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I think it is not unlikely you will be a 
country doctor all your life." 

" I had never wished for anything better/' 
said Harold ; but he remembered, too, that 
he had wished for Minnie Launceville. 
What a different thing she would have 
made of the country doctor s life ! And 
no signs came from Welbeck Street. He 
had called on Dr. Launceville, and told 
him what he had done, and what he 
hoped, but the doctor, though kind and 
polite, was nothing more. He hoped his 
young friend would obtain the due recog- 
nition of his rights. It would give him 
great pleasure to know that he had done so, 
and to welcome him again to his former 
footing in his house, but till then — ^and the 
" till then " was so very significant, that 
Harold knew there was nothing to hope 
for, unkss matters went as he hardly dared 
hope they would. 

He would have said nothing of all this 
to his mother. He thought to himself that 

15—2 
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he could and he would bear his own pain 
in sflence, just as she had borne hers ; but 
she would not let him. She wanted to 
know yet more of Minnie Launceville, and, 
when he evaded her questions, guessed the 
truth, and made him own it That was a 
terrible discovery for Sydney. After all, 
then, 3he had hurt her boy ! she who would 
have laid down her life for him, who had 
given so much more than her life for what 
she thought his welfare, and it had only 
been to his hiut. 

" Not a bit of it, inother," he said, shortly. 
"You acted for the best, and Minnie 
Launceville is a dear girl, and I love her 
with all my heart ; but, mother, she is not 
just you. A fellow can have but one 
mother, so what can make up to him for 
her?" 

To Margaret Rushton, though, he did 
speak, just as his mother did to hers, and 
they both were comforted after a diffe- 
rent fashion. **Why should you blame 
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yourself?" said Mrs. Rushton, when Syd- 
tiey went to her, " the boy was yours, and 
you had a right to keep him, let all thef 
grandmothers in the world try to take him' 
from you, and if there was but one way 
open to you of keeping him, what was 
there for you but to take that way ?" 

" I do n't know — I do n't know," said 
Sydney, tearfully ; "sometimes it seems as* 
if what I had done was a wrong and a sin, 
and yet I could not let him go ; but if my 
boy ever blames me for it I know that it 
will kill me/' 

" Then you will have a long life," said her 
friend, kissing her, " for this boy of yours 
will never blame you for doing your best to 
keep him from the hands of that terrible 
old Lady Charleston." 

Margaret said to Harold, " Do n't lose 
heart or hope. Minnie is a dear girl, 
and a girl who will be lost altogether, if 
nobody marries her. She is just one of 
those women who are incomplete without a 
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husband, but she will never take any but 
the husband she has chosen for herself; 
she will wait, and you must wait, but it will 
all come right in the end : meanwhile, as 
correspondence is forbidden, and there's no 
chance of your seeing one another, Til try 
if I can't carry a few crumbs of comfort, 
now and then, to each of you two poor 
parted doves." 

But if any one wished to see Harold re- 
garded as the future master of Wroxend 
House, it was its present heir-apparent 
Nature had given him just the very sweet- 
est nature she ever bestowed on a human 
being, as if to make up for all that she 
withheld. In Harold he saw just what he 
' would have been himself, and saw it, too, 
without a particle of envy, only it made his 
cousin all the fitter, in his eyes, to fill up his 
place. 

" You will make a better master here 
than I should ever do," he said, " and if all 
goes well you must come into it in a few 
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years. Do n't look shocked ; the idea of 
•death has been so familiar to me from my 
childhood, that there is nothing to startle 
or frighten me in it. But I should feel 
sorry to see that fellow William Charleston 
reigning here. It would be a bad thing 
for so many. Now, my father, after his 
fashion, and my mother, after hers, have 
done their best for the people about us, 
and I think they are the better for our 
living here ; I should feel so sure, if you 
were to come after us, that everything 
would go on just as it is doing now — or 
better. I wish you could be near us, so 
that you might know the people, and you 
might be such a help to my father! I 
do n't mean at the Bank ; we have plenty 
without that, and he only goes there for 
amusement ; but here, on the estate. What 
a fine thing it must be for a man to have a 
good stout crutch of an elder son, instead 
of a poor little dried-up stick, like myself, 
fit for nothing — ^not even for ornament 
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You would be my father's crutch if you 
were here very much, and he's not a young 
man — I think he begins to feel the want of 
something to lean upon. If we could only 
have you always near us, you might lighten 
his work, and be preparing for your own." 

Something of this Lady Emily said to 
her husband, " Could they not live near us, 
George ? and you might, if it was neces- 
sary, add a little to Mrs. Charleston's in- 
come ; and it would be such a good thing 
for Reginald to have his cousin's company, 
and he would be such a help to you." 

" That would never do," said Sir George. 
" How do we know how things may turn 
out ? Suppose Rachel Harte is never 
heard of. Then the young man is spoiled 
for his profession, and gets nothing in the 
place of it. No, they must go back to 
Devonshire, and wait." 

And therefore they went back to Combe 
Leigh, to wait, not knowing whether the 
waiting would ever come to anything, or 
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whether, from the other side of the world, 
Rachel Harte would come in answer to the 
appeals that were being made to her in 
every newspaper that, if she were still 
living, would be likely to reach her eye. 




CHAPTER XV. 

" WHAT ELSE COULD I DO ?" 

AROLD CHARLESTON'S 
visit to Wroxend House led to 
yet another visit being paid 
there. He had spoken so warmly and so 
pleasantly of Margaret Rushton and her 
mother, and so gratefully of Mr. Rushton, 
that Lady Emily felt a strong wish to 
know them. She remembered the bright, 
handsome, matronly face she had seen with 
Sydney Charleston more than once at 
Combe Leigh — it was a face that had 
made her, even then, feel that she should 
like to know its owner. She felt drawn to 
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Mrs. Rushton, as women of a gentle yielding 
character are sometimes drawn to the 
stronger jand more energetic of their sex, 
and she felt attracted too by what she heard 
of Margaret 

"If Thad had such a girl," she said to 
herself — " if only one of mine had been 
spared to have grown up into such a one 
as that, it would have almost made up for 
the want of a son." 

Sir George was very ready to join his 
wife in inviting the Rushtons. He liked 
the head of the house. 

" A very sensible man," he said, " who 
has done his best to manage a very awk- 
ward office in a very friendly and yet 
thoroughly business-like manner." 

And he soon found himself liking Mar- 
garet Rushton very much indeed. She 
was so capable, so clever — had twenty 
times the sense of any girl he had ever 
met with, and yet without a particle of 
vanity. When her father and mother went 
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^wA\ ^ it gzvc Tirm 2S nmcb pltasiire as it 
did Lady HmiTy to Lear that Maigaret was 
to remain beihmd vliTle t^^ey iresit down to 
Elastshiic. Lsufy KmiTy had persuaded 
3ii^ Rsslitoai to give her daxigliter up to 
her for a TfimnliK, She had beai very 
vargeat in asking this, and J^bs. Rushton, 
although she knew that she should have to 
work very hard to make up for die tem- 
porary loss of her right hand, as she often 
termed Margaret; oould not find it in her 
heart to refuse the request. Perhaps she 
guessed why Lady Emily had made it. 

If such a thing could be conceived as 
possible in die case of a young man who 
had all his days been living with the 
thought that his life was not to be as that 
of others — ^that the utmost he could ever 
hope for would be a frail, precarious exist- 
ence, which no woman could ever be asked 
to share — ^then it might have been thought 
that he was about to fall in love, if he had 
not done so already. If it had been any 
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Other, Mrs. Rushton would have been a 
little amused at her Margaret's inspiring 
the tender passion. Margaret, who had 
seemed to set marriage quite aside, for 
herself, and to look with such good- 
natured contempt upon the loves of others. 
But there was no room for even a smile 
here. What could come of it if for the 
first time in his life Reginald Charleston 
thought it possible that he could love any 
woman enough to wish her to be his wife ? 
He would never ask her to become so ; he 
would know better than to wish that any 
one for his sake should incur the almost 
certainty of early widowhood ; and, there- 
fore, if it would make him happier to have 
Margaret's society for a time, and to think, 
when with her, of what might have been if 
he had been born otherwise, why, let him 
have it. Margaret, at any rate, would be 
safe enough ; to stay with Reginald Charles- 
ton, and talk with him as freely and plea- 
santly as if she had been an elder sister, 
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would be only another of the many good- 
natured things she was always ready to do^ 
and in which her mother was always ready 
to help her. 

Margaret stayed a month, and then she 
went away ; but her mother found she was 
carrying on a correspondence with Regi- 
nald Charleston. Of course, if Margaret 
had been like another young lady, such a 
thing would have been forbidden at once. 
But Margaret was a young lady quite by 
herself, just as Reginald Charleston was a 
young gentleman quite by himself, and so 
the correspondence went on, without any 
comment from either Mrs. Rushton or 
Lady Emily. Indeed, they both of them 
saw the letters that passed, for a time. 
After a while, however, they were only 
favoured by hearing passages read to them. 
But even this excited no remark. How 
should it, when the two coY-respondents 
were such a " sworn old maid" as Margaret 
Rushton, and one condemned so hope- 
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lessly to celibacy as Reginald Charles- 

ton? 

And, meanwhile, life went on quietly 
enough, to all appearance, at Combe Leigh* 
Harold did his work manfully. He 
stepped into the berth of Mr. Harte's 
assistant as a matter-of-course. He went 
his rounds, and attended to his patients^ 
and waited, to all appearance composedly 
enough, for what time might bring forth* 
And waiting, on the whole, was an easier 
thing for him than for his mother. He 
was young and hopeful, and there was no 
past experience of sorrow to weigh him 
down and depress him by the thought that 
what had been might be again. Some- 
times, sorrow to the young is simply inex- 
plicable — a thing so unknown to their ex- 
perience, that they cannot realize it. It is 
for other people, as they see it and read of 
it, but for themy how should it be ? — ^they are 
so invincible in their strong hopefulness, 
that they feel as if no earthly ill, not even the 
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grief that starts into every heart, the death 
that comes to every household, could ever 
be for them* Mimiie would be his yet ; as 
to the baronetcy and Wroxend House, he 
never troubled himself about them. They 
were for his cousin, who would weather 
round yet, and most likely leave half-a- 
dozen children behind him. 

But Sydney could not feel like this. She 
icould not forgive herself for having done 
that which, if need were, she felt that she 
must do again. Over and over again she 
said to herself, and to Mrs. Rushton, — 
" What else was there for me, — what else 
could I do T But still there were the 
consequences ; if she had not done this 
thing, how different it might have been for 
her now. " Did I do right ? — ^Did I do 
right T She was wearying herself for 
ever with this question. Had she only 
thought of herself, and not of her boy's 
best interests ? Sometimes she felt as if 
she was going mad under the incessant 
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self-torture. If her friend had not been 
as tender and pliant as she was strong and 
helpful, she could never have borne with 
her as patiently as she did. But Laura 
Rushton had a power of entering into 
others' hearts and knowing their bitterness, 
as if it were her own. She had a pity 
that was almost infinite ; a pity that only 
such women as herself can know, and 
which they have a thousand ways besides 
words of expressing. 

Sydney felt over and over again as if 
she could never have borne up under this 
time of trial if it had not been for her 
friend ; but as the weeks and months went 
on, and no answer came to the appeals that 
were sent forth in all the colonial papers, 
her heart grew weaker and weaker. She 
felt as if, at last, her burthen was becoming 
more than she could bear. And this bur- 
then her son could not bear for her. She 
could not even let him see how she suf- 
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fered. She kept up before him, and tried 
to look her old, sweet, placid self. And 
his eyes, if they were more loving than any 
friend's, even than those of such a friend 
as Mrs. Rushton, were not as keen, and 
he did not see how, day by day, she grew 
thinner and more wan, nor notice the dan- 
gerous brightness of her eyes, nor the 
jflush that the least agitation would send 
into her face. 

' " Can nothing be done ?" said Mrs. 
Rushton, impatiently, to her husband. 
** She is dying by inches, and even Harold 
does not seem to see it It's the suspense 
that's killing her." 

" We can't go into court without a leg 
to stand upon," said Mr. Rushton ; " but I 
should n't be at all surprised if we were to 
hear something of this Rachel Harte before 
long ; but I'm not at all sure of our win- 
ning the day even then." 

A whole year had gone by in this state 
of uncertainty, when Harold received a 
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letter from his cousin asking him to come 
and see him at once. 

" I am very ill, dear old fellow, and it 
seems to me that nothing would do me 
so much good as the sight of your honest 
face. Will you come ?" 

Harold went with this letter, to the 
Rushtons\ who were now again at Combe 
Leigh, and Margaret Rushton's face turned 
pale when she heard it. If she could 
but have gone too ! Her mother under- 
stood her better than she understood her- 
self, after all. Margaret had not been 
quite so invulnerable as she had fancied. 

" I will write to Lady Emily,'' she said, 
^* and tell her, if any of us can be of service 
at this time, not to scruple to send.'' 

Then Margaret felt a little comforted. 
She might be sent for, and it would be 
something to be with the man who, she 
could not now cheat herself into thinking, was 
nothing but a brother to her. If things 
had but been different: if he had only 

16 — 2 
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been one to whom love and all its con- 
sequences would have seemed things in 
the natural course of life, Margaret felt 
that she could have been very well content 
to have found another sphere of usefulness 
for herself to that which she had decided 
on. Looking at her mother, she had some- 
times thought that a married woman could 
do as much in the world as a single one. 
She felt sure now that she would have 
found that possible, if only Reginald 
Charleston could ever have thought it 
right to ask her to be his wife. 

Harold went away. Mr. Harte would 
not hinder him for a day. 

" There 's no knowing how much good 
it may do you to stay there," he said. " If 
that poor fellow goes they'll be putting you 
in his place at once." 

Sydney's heart failed her when she sent 
away her boy. 

" They have learned to love him," she 
said to Mrs. Rushton. " They would like 
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to have him amongst them, and it is I — I 
who have injured my boy so cruelly." 

Then she had one of those long fits of 
hysterical weeping to which, of late, she 
had been very subject, and which weakened 
her terribly. Mrs. Rushton tried to soothe 
and comfort, and to speak of hope, but 
she had .very little hope herself. The 
time was going on and on, and yet no 
sound or sign from beyond the sea. 

" But for me, and he might be the future 
master of that place," moaned Sydney ; 
" but that is not all : he will go through 
life with the shame I took to myself resting 
upon him. He will never blame me, but I 
blame myself the more. Looking on the 
future, seeing what there is in store for him, 
and what there might have been, I feel as 
if the punishment of my wrong doing was 
more than I could bear !" 

. " It was not your wrong doing," said Mrs. 
Rushton impetuously, " the wrong was done 
fe) you. The wrong is done to us all, to 
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every mother in the kingdom, while such a 
law exists. And what if your boy never 
can be the master of Wroxend House, 
would n't you sooner see him riding about 
the country carrying hope and comfort 
wherever he goes, than watch him grow up 
into such a man as his father? And 
things will come right in time. Dr. Launce- 
ville won't always go on taking such a one- 
sided view of matters. How can you give 
way like this when you think of poor Lady 
Emily whose son may so soon be taken 
from her ?" 

" But he has nothing to blame his mother 
for," said Sydney sorrowfully. She was 
just in that morbid, unhappy frame of mind 
when every one's grief seems lighter than 
our own. She was altogether unlike her- 
self ; but the physical health, Mrs. Rushton 
felt, had much to do with it. There had 
been such a heavy strain upon her in her 
early days, that more harm had been done 
than appeared at the time. Then there 
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had come the quiet days of rest and heal- 
ing at Combe Leigh, where she seemed 
learning to know what happiness was ; but 
still the mischief had been done. All these 
years of suffering had told, and so, too, had 
the weight of obloquy which Lady Charles- 
ton had laid upon her. It was not possi- 
ble for any woman to go through such an 
ordeal as Sydney Charleston had done, 
and come out of it unscathed. Truly the 
iron had entered into her soul, though for 
a time it had seemed to leave not even a 
scar. 

There came a letter from Lady Emily to 
Mrs. Rushton, asking her to let Margaret 
pay them a visit, and stay — indefinitely. 
" I will not hide from you," she said, " why 
I ask it; nor why it is that Margaret's 
presence will be such a comfort to me. It is 
because, if my son had been one who could 
have hoped to marry, it would have been 
Margaret whom he would have wished to 
give us as a daughter, and therefore it is 
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that I ask you to leave her with us for the 
few days that my son may be spared." 

" That's the one little bit of roniance in 
poor Margaret's life," said Mrs. Rushton 
sadly ; " she will never have another, and 
if Reginald Charleston goes, I shall keep 
my girl to the end of my days." 

On the whole, she thought it best not to 
show Margaret the letter ; Lady Emily 
could speak to her to the same purport or 
not as she pleased. But Margaret was 
despatched to London, and thence to 
Wroxend House, performing the journey 
in the quiet, business-like way that charac- 
terised her every movement. 

" If Lady Emily had but written a little 
sooner," said Mrs. Vane, who was still ?Jive, 
and as tenacious of the proprieties as ever, 
"you could have gone with Mr. Harold 
Charleston. You being a little the elder, 
and having known him from his childhood, 
nobody could have said anything about 
it." 
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" Nobody need say anything about it 
now," said Margaret ; ** is it any such ex- 
traordinary feat for a young woman to 
travel up to London and down to Hertford- 
shire without giving a gentleman the trou- 
ble of taking care of her ? What a good 
thing it will be when women can go and 
come as they please, without perpetually 
wanting some one to look after them ; but 
I, for one, mean to run alone." 

" She will never get married," said Mrs. 
Vane, sorrowfully, when Margaret had left 
the room to make .her preparations. 

" I do n't think she will," said Mrs. 
Rushton, quite as sorrowfully ; but her 
thoughts were with Lady Emily, and the 
dying son, who, if he had lived, might 
have prevented her girl from "running 
alone." 

Meanwhile Margaret went on com- 
posedly enough, and said to every one that 
she was going to stay with Lady Emily 
Charleston, while her son was ill. She 
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made no outward sigii whatever, but tried 
to hide her sufferings finom her mother just 
as Sydney had tried to hide hers frron her 
son« She had gone home after that last 
talk of her with Mrs. Rushton, and put up 
her boy^s wearing apparel with her own 
hands, counted up socks and shirts, and 
seen that buttons were in every place that 
buttons should be, just as if he were only 
going on a holiday trip to see ordinary 
friends. She had spoken cheerfully too, 
said it was more than likely his society 
would do his cousin some good, and even 
tried to jest, and ask if it was not possible 
that his skill might bring about results 
which would astonish the London doctors. 
Harold had gone, away — deceived; but 
neither Margaret nor Sydney could deceive 
Mrs. Rushton. But she let her daughter 
go her own way without a word. " She 
will tell me all when it will do her good to 
speak," and so Margaret had left Combe 
Leigh without even a maid; a perfect 
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example of independent young ladyhood j 
and her going in that manner made Mrs- 
Vane shake her head, and sigh over the 
degenerate ways of girls of the present day, 
who were beginning to think they were 
capable of taking care of themselves. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

LADY CHARLESTON TAKES HER GRANDSON TO 

TASK. 

AROLD found his cousin sadly 
altered. Even he, buoyant and 
hopeful as he was, could see 
no room for hope here. Reginald was 
not allowed to leave his room except for an 
hour in the day; and going out, even in the 
grounds, in a Bath-chair, was out of the 
question. "It is coming, old fellow," he 
said, with his usual smile — a, little sweeter, 
but not a bit more sad than his smile had 
always been ; " that which I have been 
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looking forward to almost ever since I was 
born — just as other lads look forward to 
going to college or getting married. Only 
to think of it — if I could have lived and had 
a wife ; how strange it seems to fancy what 
might have been." 

Harold tried to say something of hope 
and encouragement, but the words stuck 
in his throat. The other stopped him even 
as he began, " It won't do, Harold, and 
do ri't try it with my mother. I must go ; 
are n't you doctor enough to see that ? and 
I should n't mind the going half so much if 
I only thought you would come here after 
me. You do n't know what you might be 
to my mother ! Is there no chance of it — 
can nothing be done ?" 

" I do n't know — there was nothing for 
it but waiting, and we have been waiting, 
and, as yet, for nothing." 

Lady Charleston came down from Lon- 
don to see her one grandson, and found 
the other with him. For once she did not 
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scold Reginald for looking ill; which, to 
those who knew my lady, was a bad sign ; 
and, for her, she was tolerably gentle to 
Lady Emily. She made up for this self- 
denial, though, when alone with Mrs. 
Joseph. 

" They've got that young fellow here, 
you see, Mrs. Joseph, and you may rely 
upon it they'll never leave a stone unturned 
to make him Sir Harold. And he will do 
credit to the title and the place. You and 
I mayn't live to see it, for you're aging, 
terribly, Mrs. Joseph, and I do believe, of 
the two, you've more grey hairs than I 
have ; but Sir Harold he'll be, as sure as 
my name's Susannah ! Has n't that boy 
of yours thought of doing anything for 
himself ? I'll give him a few hundreds to 
buy a business with, if he'll only satisfy 
Mr. Browne that it's a real bond fide affair, 
or I'll ask Sir George to give him a start 
in the counting-house, if he'll promise to 
give up smoking and betting. Sir George 
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hates cigars — he'll never have a clerk in 
the place that buys them, if he knows it. 
You talk to William, when we go back to 
Harley Street, about it You've pretty 
well spoiled him by your way of bringing 
him up. I always told you how it would 
be, but you would n't be guided." 

*' Very well, my lady, I'll tell William 
what you say," said Mrs. Joseph, meekly, 
** and I've no doubt he'll take your advice 
and turn to something." And all the time 
Mrs. Joseph was taking stock of the 
belorigings of Wroxend House. What was 
the place worth, and what the furniture, 
and would they go with the estate, or could 
Sir George will them away ? And would 
the income arising from the estate suffice 
to keep it up 'i and what young ladies were 
there in the neighbourhood for her William 
to go courting when he came into his own ? 
She knew that he would send her adrift ; 
that he would tell her she was too much of 
a dowdy, and too little of a lady, to live with 
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him ; but she was prepared to submit to 
that. He would be great and glorious^ 
and sit in high places, and she would creep 
on her own way, quite content with her 
savings, and with the honour and glorjr 
that had fallen to her son. 

Lady Charleston had something to say 
to Harold, and she sent for him to come to 
her dressing-room, to say it It .was a 
short time before dinner, for which she had 
nlade an elaborate toilet, as if in a stranger's 
house. He came in, looking very hand- 
some, very defiant, but with a firm 
determination to be civil to his grand- 
mother if she would let him. How she 
would have liked to kiss him ! He had 
grown broader and more manly-looking^ 
since she had seen him, and the conscious- 
ness that he had his mother to defend and 
protect, had given a dignity and earnestness 
to his bearing. Lady Charleston, in spite of 
herself, was a little softened by the death 
that was so surely coming to one in the 
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house in which they were, and her heart 
yearned to this, the son of her own best 
loved son, as she had once thought it could 
never yearn again to one so like his 
mother. 

" You might have come sooner, sir," she 
said, " to pay your respects. I was down 
here at one o'clock, and you've not been 
near me yet, and you hurried out of the 
room where I found you with your cousin, 
poor fellow! as if Fd brought the plague 
with me. Are these the manners your 
mother taught you ?" 

" I do n't think we parted on such terms, 
Lady Charleston, that I should imagine 
you were very desirous of seeing me again." 

"Whose fault was that? Why didn't 
you keep your temper? Now, tell me 
what you think of this place ? It's a fine 
one, is n't it ? And my husband, your 
grandfather, worked hard for the money 
that bought it, and tied it up so that it 
should go down to his sons, and to their 
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children after them, that it might stay in 
the family for ever. And a pretty mess 
your mother s made of it all ! Just look 
round — come here and see the park, and 
tell me what you think of her for making 
you lose it all. There is not such another 
for miles — ^the trees were well-grown when 
my husband bought the land, and he was a 
sensible man, clever in everything, and 
knew what he was about He had the 
best of them left, and the old, decayed ones 
weeded out, and younger ones, but well- 
grown, put in their places, and part of the 
grass-land drained, and the hollows filled 
up. I think the land gave him as much 
trouble as the house, and that, when we 
bought the place, was tumbling into pieces. 
If you'd known, too, the care and the 
thought I had about it all. Ill be bound 
there is n't another place in the kingdom 
with better offices for the size of house. 
My husband said to me, * Susannah, you 're 
taking a deal of pains for a place where 
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another woman may come after you, even 
in your lifetime;' for it was my wish as 
much as his that the property should be 
entailed, and that my son should come here 
with his wife as soon as his father died. 
But I did n't care for that ; I took only the 
more pride in it all. But it was thankless 
work ; I do n't think Lady Emily ever even 
feels how much she has to thank me for. 
It's been thankless work every way. Here 
has your mother taken all the pains she can 
to keep you from coming into this place. 
Look at it, I tell you — ^look at it !" and she 
waved her hand imperiously, and pointed 
to the green slopes, which looked fair 
enough in the soft summer twilight, dotted, 
as they were, with trees of three hundred 
years' growth, standing like forest giants 
amongst their younger brethren, and with 
the deer crouching beneath some of the 
further ones. " Look at it, I say, and see 
what your mother's whim has cost you — 
then go back and thank her." 

17 — 2 
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** I'd rather you would n't speak of my 
mother at all, Lady Charleston." 

" But I must speak of her, you young 
fool ! How else are we ever to set matters 
straight ? I told you the truth, last time I 
saw you, when I said that she had denied 
being your father's wife. She did deny it, 
and, I suppose, by this time has told you as 
much herself. I did n't believe her when 
she said it — I knew she was telling a lie ; 
I saw it in her face. So did Browne ; he 
told me he did n't believe her ; but what 
could we do ? There were no means of 
proving the marriage, or we would have 
proved it, and so have taken you. We had 
to let you go, but I said she should pay for 
her folly — she should find what that lie of 
hers cost her. I think I made her learn 
she was n't to have everything her own 
way. But I do n't want to punish you for 
her — I like you. You 're a man, and your 
father was one before you, and I do tit like 
that William Charleston; I've tried my 
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best to make him a gentleman, and I can't. 
His tailors bills come to a little fortune, 
and when he's done his best he only looks 
like an old Jew clothesman dressed up in an 
extra good suit that he's fished out of the 
bag. He's low, and he's lazy; and, to think 
of it! if your mother doesn't mind what 
she's about, before ten years are over — for 
I do n't think George's life is good for more 
than that — he '11 be master here, and you '11 
be drudging amongst the gallipots! Oh, 
it's cruel — cruel ! I declare, boy, it's enough 
to make you hate your mother." 

" I do n't consider her responsible for the 
mischief. Lady Charleston, and I do n't 
hate her. The wrong was altogether of 
your doing, and now you find you can't 
undo it." 

" Do n't preach — I always go to church 
on Sundays, and one sermon a week's 
enough for anybody. Has n't your mother 
got her certificate ? Does n't she know 
where to lay her hands on somebody who 
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prove the marriage ? I tell you, if you can 
do n't mind what you 're about, the whole 
thing will slip through your fingers ; and I 
know that Mrs. Joseph is robbing me right 
and left, on purpose to get all the money 
she can to make a good fight with. What 
are your mother and you about that you 're 
letting things go on so quietly ?" 

" My mother has good advisers. Lady 
Charleston, you may be sure of that." 

" Well, I hope she has — I hope she has,'^ 
and Lady Charleston shook her head dolo- 
rously. ** But do n't you leave the matter 
in her hands ; just see after things for your- 
self. There's the second dinner-bell ring- 
ing. Now, give me your arm, young man, 
and lead me downstairs, gently — I do n't 
walk quite so fast as I did. You 're a good 
walking-stick — very," she said, looking up at 
him admiringly; "an old woman needn't 
ask for a better crutch. What a shame it 
has been of your mother to keep you to 
herself all these years !" 
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And Mrs. Joseph's heart sank within her 
as Lady Charleston entered, leaning on her 
younger grandson's arm, and looking as 
proud and as happy as if she felt that. In 
some way, she had at last appropriated him 
to herself. 




CHAPTER XVI I. 

HELP FOR THE BATTLE. 

MARGARET RUSHTON step- 
ped into her place as comforter 
and help at Wroxend House at 
once. Even Lady Charleston had no 
fault to find with her. She was as a 
daughter to Lady Emily in this time of 
trouble, and a great deal more than a 
sister to her son. Just by the borders of 
the grave came the vision of what life might 
have been. Reginald Charleston had 
never spoken to Margaret of this before, 
but at last, when he had had one long day 
of unusual suffering, and was resting from 
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the pain that at length had left him, he did 
so. They were in his own sitting-room — 
an apartment that opened into his bed- 
room — and he was lying on a couch that 
overlooked the park. It was a very beau- 
tiful view — only an expanse of grass and 
trees, but then space, and grass, and trees, 
in an English atmosphere, produce some of 
the loveliest landscapes the eyes can look 
upon. For the last hour he had had a 
little ease, and Margaret had been reading 
to him ; but he had scarcely heard a word 
of what she had said, his thoughts had 
been so occupied by her. She laid down 
her book, and bent over him to arrange his 
pillow more comfortably. Then he caught 
hold of her hand, and held it. 

" I want to speak to you, Margaret," he 
said. ** Do you know, often when I lie 
here and look out, I think of all I might 
have done if things had been different with 
me — ^what life could have been for you and 
for me ! Would you have shared my life, 
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Margaret, if I could have lived ? Do n't 
deceive me ; but, if I thought that, I think 
I should go more happily." 

It was the first offer Margaret Rushton 
had ever had. She was handsome, bright, 
and with more goodness and true woman- 
liness in her than a thousand ordinary girls 
all put together, and yet this was the first 
time that any man had ever wished to 
seek her for his own. To Margaret this 
had seemed a matter-of-course; she was 
not like other women, who could find no 
other end of their existence than to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer. It had always 
seemed to her that one home alone would 
never be sufficient for her energies, and 
she had very much doubted whether she 
should ever meet with any one man whom 
it would be worth her while to love, much 
less any man whom it would be worth 
her while to obey. And now the question 
had been put to her by one who could 
never hope to live to make her his wife. 
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Perhaps he might have had a different 
answer if things had been otherwise with 
him. As it was, there came a blush just 
like that of any other girl who might have 
had such a question put to her ; then the 
simple, straightforward answer — 

" If I could ever have loved any man, I 
think it would have been you, Reginald — 
if I could have been any one's wife, I 
would have been yours." 

" Thanks, Margaret. I'll carry that 
answer to the next world with me." He 
was very still for a little while, then he 
brightened up. "I've done something for 
myself after all in this poor life of mine — 
won the love of the best woman I ever 
knew, except my mother." 

After that there was a confidence be- 
tween the two that was very grateful to 
both. They could not talk, as could other 
lovers, of their own future plans and pros- 
pects ; it might be only a few months — 
only a year — that they would have to 
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•spend together, and then there would come 
the inevitable severance. There could be 
no passion, no jealousy in such a love ; all 
the throbs and tremors, the delights and 
tumults of young love were not for them ; 
instead, it was rather the fullest, the com- 
pletest of friendships. There was no en- 
gagement — how could there be, when there 
could be no marriage ? — but Reginald 
quietly told his mother something of what 
had passed, and Lady Emily said to Mar- 
garet next time they were alone — 

"It never was to be, my dear ; but if 
things had been otherwise, how happy I 
should have been." 

Harold had written home to his mother 
that Lady Charleston and he were on very 
good terms — " That is, she is as civil to me 
as she is to any one ;" and he told her 
something of what had taken place. But 
this, instead of comforting Sydney, only 
seemed to redouble her self-reproaches. 
Would Lady Charleston have done so 
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badly by her boy if she had given him to 
her ? After all, was it not her own weak- 
ness that had been to blame in the matter ? 
Had she not thought more of herself than 
of him ? And then came the ever-ready 
answer, which yet, now at least, seemed no 
palliation — 

" I could n't help it — I could n*t give 
him up !" 

She was wearing herself to death with 
these accusations, and still nothing could 
be done but the inevitable waiting, that 
seemed so interminable. The bright sum- 
mer months were over, the autumn came 
earlier and chillier than it had ever yet 
done at Combe Leigh, and Sydney found 
herself weak and ill, with a cough that 
she had never had before, and Mrs. Rush^ 
ton began to think it was time for her to 
send for Harold to come home. 

" You want him more than his cousin 
does, I think," she said. 

" No, let him stay, — ^let him stay," said 
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Sydney, nervously. "His relations have a 
little right to him now. I have kept him 
from them long enough. What will he 
say, — ^what will he think," she added 
eagerly, "when he comes back here and 
sees the home that is his, and remembers 
the home that might have been ?" 

Then Mrs. Rushton scolded her, as she 
had scolded her fifty times before, and 
went away to ask her husband yet again 
if nothing could be done but to wait for 
what would never come. 

" We shall never hear anything of Rachel 
Harte," she said. 

" And if we do n't, things must remain 
as they are," said Mr. Rushton. 

That very night as^ Sydney was sitting 
alone, almost crouching over the fire, which, 
early as it was, she had had lit by Mrs. 
Rushton's advice, a knock came to the 
door of her house. Such a knock as cer- 
tainly none of her usual visitors would be 
likely to give. No lady's hand would 
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have made the little house resound as did 
that knock, and, as to the Rector or Mr. 
Harte, even supposing that they would 
have called at such an hour, she knew the 
neat little rat-tat of the one, and the longer 
but not louder sounds produced by the 
other, too well to mistake this claimant for 
admittance for one of them. She sat up- 
right, and mechanically smoothed the hair, 
of which, of late, she had been unduly care- 
less, and listened to the voice that was 
speaking to her maid, when the door was 
opened. A low, yet hearty voice — some- 
thing firm in the tones, which were evi- 
dently suppressed — and a man's voice, as 
she had expected. Presently her maid 
came in with a card, but before Sydney 
had time to take it up, the room was 
entered by a stranger, tall, and brown, and 
bearded : with such a mass of hair, indeed, as 
almost hid the lower part of his face, and 
wrapped up as if he had just come from a 
railway journey. 
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" That'll do, my girl," he said to the 
little maid, who still stood with the waiter 
and the card on it, in her hand. " Your 
mistress and I are old acquaintances ; she'll 
remember me fast enough without that bit 
of pasteboard." 

The g^rl went out, looking a little curi- 
ously behind her as she closed the door, 
and Sydney stood with her hand resting 
on the table, her lips apart, her colour 
coming and going. Who was this who 
had come upon her solitude, and stood 
there as if he had the right of a friend ? 
Who was it ? — who could it be ? — unless 
— ^unless it was her big brother Jack ! the 
playfellow and friend of her childhood ! 

" Do n't you know me, Sydney ? — and, 
oh ! you poor soul, how changed you 



are." 



" Jack !" she cried ; then stepped for- 
ward, much as she might have done five- 
and-twenty years ago, then sank back and 
sobbed in her weakness just as if she had 
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been still a child, and Jack was there to 
hear of her trouble. 

** I am so glad youVe come/' she cried. 
** I am in such trouble." 

" Yes, I know it, and Fve come to help 
you ; just as I helped you years ago, when 
we were boy and girl together, only I 
think then I took you into as many scrapes 
as I got you out of. I know your trouble. 
I guessed what it was the moment I saw 
in the Otago News that you wanted 
Rachel Harte — or Rachel Black, as she 
is now. That was enough for me ; I 
packed up at once, and came. I had been 
thinking of doing so for years ; ever since — '* 
— then there was an awkward little pause, 
— " ever since I thought of giving up 
housekeeping, but I waited for nothing 
when I saw that you wanted help. I put 
my affairs in the hands of a fellow that I 
know I can trust, and I came over here 
with Rachel and — another or two." 

" Then you know what it is that I want, 
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Jack ? Oh ! can you, — can you help me P*^ 
she cried wistfully, leaning forward with her 
hands clasped, and her eyes streaming. 

" Of course I can help you, Syd t 
Haven 1 1 come all these thousands of miles 
to do it ? Did n't I tell you I would always 
come whenever you wanted me ? If it 
had cost me half I've saved, — ^and I'm not 
exactly a poor man, — I'd have done it; 
but it won't do that I can trust Thorpe 
over there ; and here I am, ready to set all 
straight" 

" And you've brought Rachel ? Oh^ 
my God! my God! how shall I thank 
you r 

She was too overcome by this immediate 
and great deliverance to ask him how it 
was that he had met with Rachel ; or 
how he had come to learn in what the 
trouble that menaced her consisted. She 
could do nothing but sit there and cry like 
a child, just as she might have cried five- 
and-twenty years ago. 
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Jack had laid down his hat He now 
took off his outer coat, and, seating himself 
near Sydney, looked long and earnestly at 
her. She was very lovely, though her 
roundness and bloom had gone, and she 
bore the traces of great suffering. There 
was something in her helpless weeping that 
brought back, more than anything, the little 
Sydney of long ago. It was not the tears 
— for Sydney, as a child, had never been 
much given to them — ^but the weakness 
they implied. She wanted him to help 
her, just as his little Sydney had always 
done, and she was crying now for joy that 
he had come to do it. 

Presently Jack — he was over forty now, 
and travel and exposure, and the responsi- 
bilities that had accumulated on him, made 
him look even older, but he was just one 
of those people to whom the name given 
them in boyhood — Ned, Tom, or, as in this 
case. Jack — is almost sure to cling to them 
for life, at least amongst their intimates — 

18—2 
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anjd theneiore. to call him once more by his 
timuLxr deszgnadoa. Jack b^ran to think 
presenttv that S\\iney*s tears had lasted 
lon^ enou^. and that for her own sake it 
would be well that she should have some- 
thing: giv^^ her to think of. 

""^ r\"e come a long way, Sydney," he 
said, "^and I haA^e n*t been twenty-four 
hours in England. Tve hurried down, 
thinking, /nay be, j*ou'd give me a different 
sort of welcome to this." 

She wiped her tears away. " I'm 
ashamed of myself. Jack." Then she 
looked at him with a pretty wistful smile, 
that brought her old face more than ever 
before the eyes of the looker-on. ''Am I 
to call you Jack now or Mr. ?" 

*' Fve thought of you as Syd all these 
years — why should n't you ?" 

" Then, Jack, you must be very tired, 
and, I suppose, hungry. Let me give you 
some tea, and then you shall tell me where 
you have been all these years, aiid why it is 
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we have never heard from you. I thought 
you would have written — and — and where 
is Rachel ? Have n't you brought her with 
you ?" 

*' She's in London. I left her there ; 
she's done up with the journey. A month 
at sea is no joke at her time of life, and 
she's just like her old self, only a little 
tougher and Grosser. I left her at an hotel 
that I was told of, where I think they'll 
make her comfortable, and she won't be 
dull, she's got one or two with her." 

" Fellow passengers, I suppose ?" said 
Sydney. 

" Yes — exactly— fellow passengers," said 
Jack, with a little hesitation ; and then the 
tray, for which Sydney had rung, came in, 
and she prepared to pour out the tea just 
as if to make tea for Jack Hazeldine was 
an every-day affair of her life. 

What a blessing the commonplaces of 
life are ! Sydney was called out of herself, 
out of the almost agony of thankfulness 
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into which Jack's arrival had thrown her, 
by the necessity of putting tea into the pot, 
of setting her maid to boil him eggs, and 
cook him ham, and then of seeing to his 
paying due attention to those luxuries. She 
took her place behind the urn, and she saw 
Jack's eyes resting on her every now and 
then. Presently he said, " I do n't know 
which is the real Syd — I must mind my 
manners, though, and not call you that 
before company, must n't I ? — the pretty 
curly-headed lass I left on Cott's Hill, or 
the handsome young lady, with her little 
boy by her side, or the one I see now sitting 
before me. There is n't a day of my life I 
have n't thought of you, since I've been 
away, but I think the face that's been before 
me oftenest has been that of the girl on 
Cott's Hill." 

" But why did n't you write to me, 
Jack ?" 

" I did once," he said gravely, almost 
sternly, "and got no answer. But from 
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what I heard yesterday, when I went to 
see Mr. Wade, the solicitor the advertise- 
ment asking for Rachel Harte directed 
me to, I do n't fancy you ever got that 
letter— did you, Sydney ?" And the fresh 
glad light went out of his eyes for a moment, 
and a look that was almost resentful came 
there instead. 

" I never once heard from you," she said, 
simply, " and I should have been so glad 
to have known that you were doing well.'' 

" Fve done well enough," he said, shortly, 
^'but I might have done better, though, if 
you had had that letter, and answered it. 
Perhaps you would n't have answered it, 
though, in the way I wanted, and so, may- 
be," he said, with a sigh, " things are best 
as they are." 

Jack was really hungry. He had been, 
as he said, in England only twenty-four 
hours, and as soon as he had landed, having 
deposited Rachel, and the " one or two " 
with her, at the hotel to which he had 
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been recommended, he had hurried off ta 
Mr. Wades office, found that gentleman 
just starting off to dinner at his house 
near Harrow, and rather fearful lest he 
should lose his train, which he did. He 
learned from him why Rachel was wanted^ 
and what was required of her — learned^ 
too, enough of the past history of his old 
love's wedded life and widowhood, to make 
him curse her late husband in his grave, and 
alarmed Mr, Wade, who was slightly ner^ 
vous and extremely proper, by telling him 
he hoped when Lady Charleston got to the 
next world, she would have a warmer 
corner even than that reserved for her son. 
When he had got all he could out of Mr. 
Wade, given him his address, and told him 
he might rely upon Rachel Black being 
forthcoming whenever she was wanted, he 
had gone to the hotel, made a hurried meal, 
told Rachel he was going to leave her 
there for a time, and she must make herself 
comfortable, and take care of her fellow 
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passengers, and then he had taken the night 
train, which, after sundry stoppings and 
changings, deposited him at length at Ben- 
field, just twenty miles from Combe Leigh 
— the nearest point to which, in those happy 
days, alas, no more ! the railway went to- 
wards Combe Leigh — and there he had 
had to wait — too impatient to eat, too- 
irritable to do anything, but fume and fret 
and swear at the delay — till the coach 
started for Sydney's dwelling-place. No 
wonder that in the intervals of looking at 
Sydney, and answering such few questions 
as she could not refrain from putting ta 
him, he drank cup after cup of tea, and ate 
his eggs and ham with a relish that showed 
her Jack was, even in the matter of his 
appetite, his own unchanged self of old. 

He had finished at last, and drew up tO' 
the fire ; the tea-things were removed, and 
Sydney again asked him as to his life since 
they had parted, and how had he met with 
RacheL Jack had done well, he told her,. 
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from the first— gone in for sheep fanning, 
and made a good thing of it ; he had 
written to her — once — and having no 
answer, had concluded she did not care to 
hear from him — he had written to his 
brother two or three times, but Dick 
seemed always to have too much to do to 
write, "or perhaps he grudged the post- 
age," said Jack, and the correspondence 
had dropped. As to Rachel, when he had 
come across her more than fifteen years 
ago — she wanted a home — her husband was 
dead, " and, scarce as women are over 
there," said Jack, " no one seemed to care 
to be Mrs. Blacks second, and as, just then, 
we — I — we were very much in want of a 
good, useful sort of a person about the 
place, and as, when you'd said Rachel had 
the temper of a Tartar, and a tongue like 
the clapper of a bell, you'd said the worst 
that could be said of her, why Rachel 
came to Mount Pleasant, my place, you 
know ; and as soon as I saw the advertise- 
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ment in the Otago News, I guessed what 
was up, and thought it best not to send her 
alone, but to come with her myself/' 

" Thank you, Jack, a thousand times. If 
I had but known she was with you, how 
much it would have saved me ! Why 
did n't you write again ? Oh ! Jack, how 
could you think that I should be otherwise 
than glad to hear from you ? And does 
Mr. Wade think matters will go well now ? 
Will RachePs evidence be enough — you 
see there is nothing but hers — I never even 
had my own certificate of marriage. I 
sometimes wonder whether Rachel had 
that with her.'* 

" No, she had n't," said Jack ; " I should 
say it must have been left in the vestry — 
overlooked by one or the other when that 
precious piece of work was done, and so 
got lost. However, as things turned out, 
it does n't much matter. Mr. Wade says 
he thinks, with two witnesses, besides your- 
self, we may make a good fight for it." 
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" Two witnesses !" said Sydney ; " do n t 
you know, Jack, my poor mother has been 
taken from us long ago." 

" Yes, I know," said Jack, " Mr. Wade 
told me pretty well the state of the case, 
but I reckon I shall make as creditable a 
witness as Mrs. Talbot" 

" You, Jack !" 

" I, Syd ! I was there, that morning, 
though you did n't see me. I stood by the 
door, and saw it all going on. If you re- 
member what I had said to you only a 
few days before on Cott's Hill, you may 
think it was a pleasant sight. As things 
have turned out, it was well for you that I 
did see, though it was hard enough upon 
me at the time." 

"Oh, Jack! Jack! how shall I thank 
you. My boy will be saved, now. He 
will come to his own now, and it is you 
who will have done it all ! My boy ! my 
boy I why is n't he here that I might tell 
him his mother s name will be cleared, and 
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his own with it !'* Then there came a flood 
of happy tears, through which Sydney 
looked up smihng, " It seems only natural, 
after all, Jack, that we should owe it all to 
you." 

" I w^ish you had had my letter, though," 
said Jack gravely, apropos, so it seemed, of 
nothing. 

" What was there in it ?" asked Sydney. 

" Only the question asked again that I 
put to you on Cott's Hill — do n*t you 
remember it? Iwas getting on then, and 
I saw my way before me, and in a London 
paper I saw Mr. Charlestons death an- 
nounced. I wrote to you at once, and, when 
no answer came, I thought I ought to take 
that as no, and make the best I could of 
my life without you. How would it have 
been, Sydney, if you had had that letter ?" 

" I — I do n't know," said Sydney, with a 
blush that made her look almost a girl 
again. " I — I never thought of such a 
thing with you or any one ; you see, Jack, 
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I always had my boy, and he is such a 
son !" 

** I've no doubt he's a good fellow since 
you've had the bringing of him up, but I 
think a woman's the better for having a 
husband too. Sons are all very well, but 
you see they're sure to get married, and 
then there's the mother, if she's like you,, 
left all to herself." 

Sydney thought it best to turn the con- 
versation. " Is Rachel altered much ?" she 
said. 

" No ; I think her nose is just as sharp, 
and her figure as much like two deal boards 
clapped together, as ever. She may be a 
litde greyer and paler, but you know there 
never was much colour about her." 

" You must have found her very useful 
over there in spite of her temper." 

" Yes, there was no doubt about that, 
and then you know she is n't bad at heart. 
On the whole, I think she got on very well 
with my wife, and so she does now with 
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the children, and whether it's the way 
they've been brought up, or the climate, I 
do n't know, but my girls hold their own 
better with her than ever you were able to 
do, Syd." 

** Your girls — your wife — I was n't aware^ 
Jack," said Sydney, with a surprise which 
was not altogether free from pain. Some- 
how she had never realized the fact that 
Jack could take a wife unto himself, and 
have children grown up round him. It 
had seemed a thing altogether out of any 
possibilities that could befall him. When- 
ever she had thought of him, it had been 
as her old playfellow, her old friend, one to 
whom, if she had not found it possible to 
give such a love as he had asked of her, 
she had yet given so much warm, honest, 
sisterly liking that he was in a manner her 
very own. 

When he had come back it seemed as if 
he had come back to her — they had slipped 
at once into their old positions, and found 
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themselves calling each other Jack and 
Syd, just as if they had been boy and girl 
together, instead of the one being a gentle- 
man of property, with a family to look 
after, and the other a sedate widow lady 
with a grown-up son. The years that had 
passed were as nothing, except for the 
trouble they had brought ; and that trouble 
Jack had come to free her from. And 
he was not her own Jack after all ! How 
could he be when he had a wife of his own ! 
She was his sister still, and he would be the 
best of brothers ; but the old times would 
never be again when there was no wife to 
come between them. 

" Have n*t I told you ?" said Jack, try- 
ing to look surprised, but knowing very 
well that he had been, what he would 
have called himself, " fighting shy " of the 
avowal of his altered position. " Well, it's 
my girls that RacheVs staying with in Lon- 
don, and it's best to be candid, Syd, and 
tell you how it all came about. If that 
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letter of mine had n't been lost on its way 
to you, there's no knowing how things 
might have gone ; but when I did n't hear 
from you, I thought that you'd decided that 
not answering me was the civilest way of 
saying no, and I must make the best of it 
It was n't easy to do. I was very fond of 
you, Syd ; there never was any one like you 
to me ; but time went on, I found myself 
making more and more money, and the 
only thing I wanted was some one to spend 
it on. Then a neighbour of mine, who 
had come over from England, and settled 
about twenty miles or so from me, died, 
and left his wife with plenty of land and 
sheep, but not a soul but a stockman, who 
got drunk half his time, to look after them 
for her. It was very natural she should 
turn to me for help, and somehow, I do n't 
know how it came about, but there we were, 
two lonely souls in the wilderness, and the 
best thing for us both seemed to be to come 
together. She was a few years older than 
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I, and if I were to say that she had ever 
taken your place, Syd, I should tell a lie ; 
but she made me a good wife, and kept me 
right and straight, when, perhaps, if it had 
not been for her, I might have gone to the 
bad altogether ; for I am persuaded of one 
thing, Syd, neither man nor woman was 
meant to live alone, and a single life is the 
worst thing possible for anybody." 

" I am very glad you met with a good 
woman who made you happy. Jack," said 
Sydney, "and I hope it will not be very 
long before I know her." 

" Bless you, Syd, she s dead — ^gone these 
three years. It was when she went that I 
first made up my mind to come back to old 
England." 

" Oh !" Then there was a pause, which 
Sydney broke by saying, " I should like to 
see your children. Jack." 

" So you shall — as soon as may be ; there 
are two of them, both girls, and I think they 
do Rachel credit, considering she's had the 
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managing of them since their poor mother 
went ; but now, Syd, let's come to a clear 
understanding — you never got my letter, 
and you say you hardly know how you 
should have answered it if you had — you 
had your boy ; but your boy's a man now, 
and most likely will soon be taking a wife 
to himself, and, let him be as fond of you 
as he may — and Fve no doubt he's a good 
fellow, and loves you as much as you de- 
serve — still a mother's always second to a 
wife — you must know that. Well, why not 
be first with some one else ? Why not be 
first with me? You were such a child, and 
had no will of your own, when I asked you 
first on Cott's Hill ; the second time I asked 
you you knew nothing about it, but it's the 
third time now, and I think I've waited long 
enough. I've loved you more than five-and- 
twenty years, and I think it's time I had my 
reward, now — no, I do n't say my reward, 
for I could n't help loving you ; I could no 
more help it than I could breathing or 
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sleeping, but you *1I never get a better love 
than mine — no, not even from your boy. 
I can't put the thing in fine words — you 
know I never had many of them, and I 
dare say I've got plainer and rougher than 
ever since I've been in the bush; but I 
think you may polish me up a bit if you 
choose to take the pains, and I know I'll 
do my best to make you happy. Now, 
Syd, it's the third time of asking — is it to 
be ? Will you take a poor fellow who loves 
you with all his heart, and let him try if he 
can't make you the happiest woman in the 
world ?" 

** I — I — don't know, Jack; it's so sud- 
den," and Sydney looked up with the tears 
in her eyes again. More or less, she had 
been crying the whole of the time Jack had 
been there. 

"No, it is n't sudden, Syd — it's three- 
and-twenty years since I first asked you. 
Haven't you had time to think over it 
since then ? Oh, Syd, Syd ! do n't trifle 
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— we 're no longer young — the best of our 
lives has gone, apart from one another ; 
let's make the most of what is left to^ us. 
Have you got on so well without me that 
you do n't think it's worth the trying how 
well I can take care of you ?" 

His arms were round her — she felt her- 
self drawn closer and closer to his heart. 
And by this time she knew the value of 
that heart. How should she dare deny this 
honest, faithful love its right ? Had he not 
a right to her — ^this man who had loved her 
so loyally through all, and come back to 
help her in her need the moment he 
thought that she might want him ? She 
looked up into the honest, tender eyes that 
.were speaking with an eloquence the lips 
could never know, and she felt that she 
could not deny them what they had asked 
for. He had left his home, and come 
across the sea, not expecting this guerdon, 
believing that, as a woman, she had despised 
the love which as a girl she had not known 
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the value of. And, for all that, he had 
been ready to help her when he thought 
she needed help. How could she refuse 
this honest, brave, unselfish heart the prize 
it craved ? She slipped her hand into his, 
and laid her head against his bosom. 

" Jack," she said, very sofdy, " I won't 
come to you with a tarnished name, and 
my boy must have his rights ; but, if things 
are all set straight and clear, and you then 
think me worth the having, why — ^why — ** 

And Jack finished the sentence for her 
with a kiss. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



" IT WAS A LIE." 




RS. JOSEPH CHARLESTON 
was very, disagreeably surprised 
when, one fine frosty day in 
November, her son William informed her 
that he had been served with a citation, 
or summons, in the Court of Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes. 

"That fellow, Harold Charleston, is 
going to try it on and make out his 
claim to legitimacy," he said, with a few 
more expletives than I think it worth 
while to write down here ; and then, look- 
ing at his mother surlily, he said, " It's a 
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gone case with me, you know, if he suc- 
ceeds." 

" But he is n't going to succeed," said 
Mrs. Joseph, in a voice that sounded like a 
cry. " My goodness ! only to think of it — 
after all these years, and she telling every- 
body she had never married Mr. Charles- 
ton, now to go and set herself up for an 
honest woman. FU go and tell my lady, 
and see what she says to it." 

Lady Charleston heard what Mrs. Joseph 
had to tell her, with great composure — nay, 
with almost undignified satisfaction. " I 
thought he'd be doing something of the 
kind, Mrs. Joseph — is n't it what I've 
always told you } Why did n't you put 
that boy of yours to something useful ? 
You'll never keep house for him in Wrox- 
end House now." 

" But, my lady," said poor Mrs. Joseph, 
looking more and more ready to cry, 
" you're never going to permit it Why, it 
only rests with you to put a stop to it at 
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once ; just say that she told you to your 
face that she was n't married to Mr. John 
Lawrence Charleston, and there^U be an 
end of it If she was married to him, is it 
likely she'd ever have said she was n't ?" 

" Oh ! I do n't know, Mrs. Joseph ; 
there's a great many folks do n't stick at a 
lie or two to serve their own ends, and I 
expect that's how it was with her. I may 
have to say that she said she was n't 
married to my son, but what'U be the good 
of that ? I always knew it was a lie, so 
did Mr. Browne ; did n't I always tell you I 
knew it ,was one, and ' she'll only have to 
say that it was a lie too, and that she told 
it because it served her purpose to do so ?'* 

" The brazen hussy !" said Mrs. Joseph ; 
" whatever will people think of her }'' 

" Well, they won't think her much amiss. 
She's uncommonly good-looking still, and 
I've always heard that goes a long way 
with a jury, and I should n't wonder but 
that it does with a judge ; if it was an old 
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woman like you or me, you know, Mrs. 
Joseph, It would make all the difference. 
I always told you how it would be, and 
here have you been bringing up your son 
at my expense, and making him fit for 
nothing ; I really do n't see what you will 
do with him now. It's almost too late in 
the day for him to turn anything but a 
billiard-marker, and I've always heard that 
any fool may be that, so long as he's got a 
bit of the rogue in him, so it seems to me 
that that's the best thing for — ^" 

" Oh ! my lady, my lady, I did n't expect 
this of you, and me doing my best to bring 
poor William up to be a credit to the 
family, and make a gentleman of him." 

*' Oh ! you'd never do that, Mrs. Joseph, 
try as hard as you will. No ; I think the 
best thing for him, if this goes in favour of 
Master Harold, will be for him to emigrate, 
and you might go with him to keep him 
out of mischief I would n't mind paying 
the passage for both of you, and, with your 
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savings, you might set up a lodging-house in 
Melbourne, and he might tout for you when 
the ships came In, if he did n't get a place 
as billiard-marker." 

" Oh, my lady ! as if I could leave you, 
after all these years ! I could n't do it — I 
could n't do it — let things go how they 
may !" and Mrs. Joseph sobbed outright. 

" Do n't make such a noise, the servants 
will hear you ; and now just tell me when 
this affair is coming on." 

" I do n't know when, my lady ; there's a 
good many cases to be tried first. William 
tells me, though, he thinks it will be some 
time in February." 

" Then I sha'n't put off going to 
Brighton on account of it. They may call 
me up as a witness, but whether or no I 
shall go. I hope Master Harold will haVe 
something to say in the matter. He'd cut 
a better figure in court than any one of the 
counsel. Now go and see about my warm 
posset, and put brandy instead of sherry in 
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it to-day. You've quite upset me, Mrs, 
Joseph, with being so excited; and, after 
all, it s only what you might have made 
your mind up to, years ago." 

Lady Charleston enjoyed the idea of the 
coming struggle. She was cited as a wit- 
ness on the defendant, William Charleston s 
side, but, as she said, if she had not been, 
she would have gone, nevertheless. "Of 
course I shall have to say she told a lie, 
but then at the same time I've no objection 
to say that I knew it was a lie when she 
said it," she said to Mr. Browne, who had 
also been cited. 

" I very much doubt, my lady, whether 
either you or I shall have to speak at all," 
said Mr. Browne. " From what I have 
heard of the case there is very little doubt 
that the petitioner will succeed in making 
so good a case that witnesses on the other 
side will be useless." 

" Browne says you have not a leg to 
stand upon," said Lady Charleston to Mrs. 
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Joseph when she saw hen " Do you 
know, I think it is an awful waste for you 
to be throwing your money away in trying 
to make a fight when there is n*t a chance 
of your winning." 

" I must think of my poor boy, Lady 
Charleston," said Mrs. Joseph in a whisper. 
*' It s the cruellest thing possible for him ; 
only think of that abominable woman dis- 
appointing his expectations like this !" 

" You should n't have let him form 
them ; I always knew how it would be ; 
and, after all, it's the best thing possible 
for William. He never would have made 
a gentleman ; now I should n't wonder but 
he'll turn out a very tidy billiard-marker." 

** Your ladyship does n't understand a 
mother's feelings," was the tearful answer. 

"Don't \— do fit I ! though I don't 
snivel about them ! I tell you what, Mrs. 
Joseph, I loved that son of mine, John, 
fifty times more than it's possible for you 
to love that great hulking William of 
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yours ! Such as you do n*t know how to 
love or to hate either. You 're too washed 
out to do it If I had n't loved my boy, 
do you think I could ever have fought as 
I did for his child ? I said I'd punish his 
mother for keeping the boy from me, and 
I've done it One way or another I've 
made her pay for him," said Lady Charles- 
ton, with a grim triumph. " But I do n't 
care about punishing the boy for her sake. 
Let him step into his father's shoes — She'll 
know how to wear them." 

Lady Charleston was in court in good 
time, and Mrs. Joseph with her. My lady 
had a new dress for the occasion, and she 
wore ermine and velvet fit for a queen. 
Hoops were in the ascendant at that time, 
and my lady's was as large as a hoop could 
be. Mrs. Joseph felt fairly hidden by it. 
She sat near my lady, with her smelling- 
bottle, in case it should be wanted ; but it 
was much more likely she would require 
it herself than that my lady would. She 
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had never, she said, feh better in her life^ 
and the pleasure of witnessing the struggle 
made her feel younger than she had done 
for twenty years. When Harold came in, 
looking handsome, although a little pale, 
my lady's lip quivered, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

" I hope — I hope — he*ll gain it," she 
muttered ; and, although she neither went 
down on her knees nor turned up her 
eyes, perhaps that was the nearest approach 
to a prayer that my lady had made for 
many a day. After all, was she wholly 
bad ? Could she have been — can any one 
be bad all through, who can form one 
strong, steadfast affection, even for a thing 
that is unworthy of it ? There must have 
been a little good even in my Lady 
Charleston, but a bad, vile law had lent 
itself to her unjust selfishness, and made 
her able to turn what else would have been 
but a selfish, greedy wish, into a crime 
and a tyranny. 
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" I should like to take his hand," she 
thought, "and tell him that I wish him 
well through it There's his mother ; she 
looks young still ; and who's that man 
with her ? — Ah ! just what I said it would 
be — I never did believe in your young 
widows — he's made her foiget all about my 
poor John. Just what I told him when I 
asked him for his boy. There's no one a 
man can ever trust to but his mother !" 

The court was full that day, for the case 
was one that did not occur very often. 
Mr. Rushton was there, prepared to be 
sternly critical of the speeches of counsel, 
and Mrs. Rushton, looking painfully 
anxious, and yet trying to reassure herself 
by saying that the thing must come right 
after all ; Margaret was by her side. She 
was to go back to Wroxend when it was 
over, and she had promised to bring Regi- 
nald a better report even than the papers- 
He had weathered through the winter so 
far, and now the doctor said that if he 
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could struggle on through the spring, there 
might be some hope for him. 

" What would do me more good than any- 
thing," he ss^id to Margaret, '* would be for 
Harold to win the day. Only come back 
and tell me that it is so, and that this place 
will go into his hands when it leaves my 
father's ; and do you know, Margaret, I 
feel as if I should make such a fight for 
life that he might have a chance of never 
coming into it at all.'' 

Mrs. Launceville was by Mrs. Rushton's 
side, looking even more anxious than she 
did. The Doctor had not been able to 
spare the time to come — he said that he 
would look in for an hour, if possible ; but 
to give up a whole day was beyond him. 

" I do n-t know what Minnie will do if 
the case goes against the poor fellow," said 
Mrs. Launceville. 

" I know what I should do," said Mar- 
garet, decidedly. " The bar sinister should 
never be a bar between him and me." 

VOL. III. 20 
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Mrs. Launceville shook her head. 

" You are so original, my dear ; not but 
what I am afraid Minnie is only too much 
inclined to be of your way of thinking, 
and I think, if it were not for the doctor, 
strong as are my own feelings in the case, 
I might sacrifice them, but he has such 
very strong opinions on these matters." 

" Then I know what I should say to the 
doctor if I were you," said Mrs. Rushton, 
** that neither his feelings nor my feelings, 
nor his opinions nor my opinions, ought to 
have anything to do with the matter, which, 
after all, is a case for Minnie to decide for 
herself. But now the play is beginning to 
open. Oh, Margaret, I wonder what the 
scene will be that the curtain will fall down 
upon. 

Then, presently, after the formal intro- 
ductory routine, Harold's counsel made his 
opening speech, in which he stated the case. 
Here was a son praying to be declared the 
legitimate offspring of his father, less from 
the prospect of any worldly advantage to be 
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gained thereby, than from the desire to 
rehabilitate his mother's fame, and give her 
that status of which she herself had in- 
curred the forfeiture by denying her claim 
to it She herself would say why she had 
done so, under what extreme pressure she 
had been driven to class herself even with 
those from whom her soul revolted, and, 
while not for a moment denying that she 
had asserted she had never been a wife, he 
had witnesses to prove that such assertion 
must necessarily be a falsehood ; while, from 
her, they should hear what devotion and 
self-sacrifice had impelled her to utter that 
which was as very a falsehood as any that 
had ever yet been spoken. 

It was a lie — but it was a lie that only a 
woman, unselfish and loving as a saint, 
could have uttered, and only a woman 
brave as a martyr could have stood by for 
nearly twenty years ; and then, having, he 
thought, fairly aroused the sympathies and 
excited the interest of his audience, Mn 

20 — 2 
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Wyvill called up his first witness, Rachel 
Black, formerly Rachel Harte. 

She stepped into the witness-box as 
composedly as she might have done into 
any shop where she was going to make 
an ordinary purchase. She looked just 
her own old self, as neat and as prim, and 
as old-maidish as ever, though since her 
first appearance at Nordown she had had 
a husband, and borne and lost two children. 
She was nearly sixty, but it would have 
been difficult to believe it ; she was one of 
those women who never look young when 
they are young, and who, as, I suppose, 
some sort of compensation, never look old 
when they are old. She glanced around 
her just in her old fashion, as if there was 
something to find fault with in every one 
present, and as if it would have been a 
j;n:at relief to her feelings to have found a 
cliild to shake, or an untidy fellow-servant 
lo scold. But cross, and sharp, and old- 
maidish as Rachel Black looked, there was 
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no question as to her respectability ; indeed, 
I rather think the crossness, and the sharp- 
ness, and the old-maidishness added to it. 
She gave her evidence well, too; civilly 
enough to the counsel on her own side, 
civilly too, but with a decided shade of 
tartness, to the counsel on the other. 
There was no shaking her evidence in any 
one p6int ; she had an excellent memory, 
as she told the counsel, and she gave every 
little detail of the marriage with wonderful 
minuteness, even to the dresses of the 
bride and her mother, of which she said, 
as if it was a grievance that was only a 
week old — so fresh seemed her sense of the 
hardship inflicted on her — that she had sat 
up a whole night making them. When 
Rachel Black sat down, there was a very 
general opinion that as far as her seeing 
the marriage performed went to make it 
legal, legal it certainly was. 

Mrs. Joseph's face grew very long, and 
she sniffed at my lady's smelling-bottle 
nervously. 



\ 
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" It s a planned thing — 2l planned thing,'' 
she muttered. " That woman's whole get- 
up b much too respectable to please me." 

"Do you think so?" said my lady. 
" Now I like her appearance. She seems 
to me a woman who would be a perfect 
treasure in a house. If you should make 
up your mind to emigrate, Mrs. Joseph, 
I'll see if I can't get her, — ^looks so hones^ 
too ; the kind of woman who would n't be 
always peering after other people's pick- 
ings, that she might do all the pilfering 
herself. Now, I wonder who this is ? I 
do n't like his face at all," said my lady, 
with a little jealousy of her dead son's 
imagined rival, as Jack — or rather Mr. 
John Hazeldine — stepped into the witness- 
box. 

** Such a handsome man, my lady !" said 
Mrs. Joseph, with a little feeble spite. " I 
should n't wonder at all if Mrs. John 
Charleston and he were to make up mat- 
ters between them." 
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" Hold your tongue, Mrs. Joseph ; it's 
downright impertinence for you to criticise 
my son's widow like this. I do n't suppose 
that brown, farmer fellow will do her cause 
any good, but that does n't say she'll stoop 
to him after the husband she's had." 

Jack's evidence was sufficiently conclu- 
sive. He had been out on the hills for a 
stroll, and seeing a carriage and pair before 
the church door, thought he would look in 
and see who was there. Then, as he 
stood at the door, he saw a marriage going 
on — there was the old rector, Mr. Everett, 
who was now dead, and Josiah Watkins, the 
clerk, who afterwards set the vestry on fire. 
Knew them both ? of course he did. 
Had n't he lived in the place ever since he 
was bom ? He heard all that Mr. Everett 
had to say ; he saw Mr. Charleston put the 
ring on the bride's finger, then they went 
into the vestry, and he, having no business 
to follow them there, returned home. 

Jack was subjected to a sharper cross- 
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examination from the opposing counsel than 
Rachel had been. Had he not some 
interest in wishing Mrs. Charleston, so 
called, could prove her marriage. She was 
a comparatively young widow, and he in 
the prime of life, and a widower. There 
might, perhaps, be some feelings of a 
tender nature on his part. 

" Of course there are," said Jack, inter- 
rupting him. " I asked Sydney Talbot — 
Mrs." Charleston that is now — to marry me, 
before I knew that she was engaged to that 
other fellow. I asked her again by letter, 
when I saw his death in one of the London 
papers that came in my way. She never 
got that letter, which I think was a great 
pity for us both. I asked her again — I 
was then a widower — ^as soon as I got back 
to* England ; and I just put it to you, my 
lord judge, and anybody here present,*' 
said Jack, looking round the court, as if 
appealing to the sympathies of all, in his 
love affair, " whether that was not the best 
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proof I believed her to be in every way 
worth an honest man's loving; though I 
should have done it just the same, even if 
I had n't happened to look in at the church 
door that day." 

" There, my lady, just what I told you," 
said Mr. Joseph, with a little feeble laugh. 

" Hold your tongue ! It makes no differ- 
ence to the boy. He can't help his mother 
being a fool, and flinging herself away on 
that Australian fellow, after having had a 
gentleman for her first She'll go back to 
the bush with him, that's one comfort." 

On the whole. Jack had made quite as 
good a witness as Rachel. There could be 
no doubt in the minds of any reasonable 
being that these two had really seen Sydney 
Talbot married to John Lawrence Charles- 
ton. But then, why had she denied such mar- 
riage ? Had she Jierself been aware of any 
informality, or had she reason to believe that, 
when he married her, Mr. Charleston had 
another wife living ? What was the mys- 
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tery that had induced a woman to deny her 
son's legitimacy and stigmatize herself as 
the mistress of his father ? 

Sydney looked very pale as she stepped 
into the witness-box. Very pale, but 
lovelier, softer, sweeter than ever. Some- 
thing of the light and bloom and happiness 
of youth had come to her since Jack re- 
turned. Her face hitherto had been that of 
a Madonna — it was a mother s face, per- 
haps the highest, loftiest ideal of a mother's 
— ^but now it was a woman's. Mrs. Rush- 
ton had said of her that, since Mr. Hazel- 
dine's return, she had not seemed as she 
had often done before — 

" A creature all too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food." 

But to those who had never seen her 
before, Sydney simply seemed a very 
lovely and young looking woman, placed in 
a painful and trying position, and a woman 
of whom it was very hard to think that she 
deserved to be so placed. 
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How her heart was beating ! It was 
terrible to stand there and face all those 
eyes, and to think of how much depended 
on her. She turned towards Harold. If 
she could only have held his hand while 
speaking, it would have given her courage ; 
but the sight of his face was something — 
hopeful, earnest, sure. He seemed to have 
no misgiving that his mother would fail 
him. 

Then she saw Lady Charleston, and 
misinterpreted the eager look in her eyes. 
In reality my lady was wishing with all her 
heart and soul that Sydney's courage would 
not fail her. "If she will only go well 
through it ! If she'll only face them out 
here as she faced me when she said that 
she would keep her boy, all will go well.'* 
And Lady Charleston, for almost the first 
time, showed signs of nervousness, and 
beat her fingers restlessly on the back of 
the seat before her. Sydney misinterpreted 
the look and the palpable emotion. " She 
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is praying that my boy may lose all." Then 
the thought gave her strength and firmness. 
^* I said I would keep him years ago, and 
rU save him yet, in spite of her." 
She answered her own counsel very 

quietly, simply stating the claim th^t had 
been made for her son, and the determina- 
tion she had formed to keep him, at any 
cost, to herself ; "that was the only way 
open to me, so it seemed, at the time, and 
I took it." 

Then the other counsel cross-examined 
her : " Was there no other way than that of 
affixing such a stigma on herself and pos- 
sibly injuring her son, open to her ? Could 
she not have gone abroad with him, or 
have made some arrangement with Lady 
Charleston by which she might be allowed 
to see her son at times ? Would not any- 
thing have been better than to have uttered 
what, if it was a lie, was so flagrant a 
one ?" 

Then something like a flash of scorn 
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came over Sydney's face. What did this 
man know of mothers, when he thought 
that for one to see her child now and then 
would suffice her ? Something of the sort 
she said ; then went on hurriedly — her pas- 
sion, at the remembrance of the wrong she 
had sustained, rising, as if it were but a 
thing of yesterday — " I never thought, till 
long after, of going abroad, and I was very 
young, very inexperienced, I knew little of 
the law, but that I had found it very hard 
and cruel ; and I wished my boy to grow 
up an Englishman. When Mr. Browne told 
me that if my child had been illegitimate, 
he would be mine, my very own, then, in a 
moment, I saw a way of saving him, and I 
took it. I suppose it was a lie, but I deny 
that it was a sin — nothing will ever make 
me think that ; my child was miney God 
had given him to me, and not all the laws 
in the world could give his father a better 
right than mine to dispose of him, and 
therefore I said, over and over again, that 
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I had never been his father's wife, just 
because my child was dearer to me thaxi 
anything beside. I had no thought of in- 
juring him at the time ; I didn't consider 
how this might affect him hereafter. I am 
afraid if I had I should have been selfish 
enough to have said it, for he was my little 
one, my all, and,'' with the tears dropping- 
from her eyes as she spoke, " I could n^t 
give him up. That was all I could think 
of at the time ; that was what made any 
cost, any suffering to myself seem nothing 
— he was my child, my very own, and I 
would have died a thousand times before I 
could have parted with him." 

" She's done that very well, Mrs. Joseph, 
and it will have its way," said my lady, 
while Mrs. Joseph whispered nervously, - 

" Now it's for our side to begin — I hope 
that fellow's going to say something for his 
money." 

But Mrs. Joseph was disappointed in a 
manner that made her scorn lawyers as a 
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mit, JDSt race, for ever. There was nothing to be 

me tb said — it was impossible to displace the case 
^htofii- thstt had been made, and therefore Mr. 
zmk Milbank addressed the judge, and simply 
-. I ajn said that, after the evidence that had been 

1 seM ^iven, he did not feel that he could contest 
vj\\^ the right of the petitioner to the decree he 
oppiig^ had asked for. 

%mi " What does that mean ? Is that all 

thjui: he's going to say ?" asked Mrs. Joseph, of 

guy my lady, while William Charleston's pale 

\{m face turned an ugly olive-green, as he saw 

j / Wroxend House and the baronetcy vani^h- 

, J ing away from him for ever. 

" It means that Master Harold's got it 
J all his own way, just as I always told you 

he would," said my lady ; " and a very good 
looking baronet he'll make. I am sorry 
for William, but do you know I do n't think 
he'll be half so bilious when he has to 
work for his own living !" 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE REST THAT CAME AT LAST. 

;FTER the night, the dawn !'^ 
and so to Sydney, after her 
days of shadow, came the sun- 
shine. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world, when her son's position was 
secured, for her to recompense Jack's long^ 
and faithful service. He took possession 
of her in such a manner that she would 
have found it difficult not to do so, even 
if she had felt disposed. And she was not 
disposed. It was a new experience in her 
life, but a very delicious one, to find another 
love, an altogether different love, creeping 
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round her heart to that which had so 
long reigned singly there. Love — this 
love that comes to most women in the very 
opening of their lives — had found Sydney 
in the full meridian of hers ; but roses are 
none the less sweet for blooming late. And 
this love just gave the finishing touch ol 
sweetness to her character. She had been as 
a saint amongst women before, one formed 
to suffer and endure with a strength and a 
patience that raised her above them, and 
who was set apart from them, not more 
by her devotion and self-sacrifice to her 
son, than by her utter ignorance of that 
other love which, if more earthly and 
passionate, seems still essential to the 
full completeness of womanhood. And 
with this love came back Sydney's youth ; 
— she laughed as she had not laughed 
since her girlhood — she was so thoroughly 
and entirely happy. Her son's name was 
unstained, his future clear, and the old 
friend of her childhood had come back 
VOL. III. 21 
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from over the sea to make it so. And she 
was not to lose her son, but to gain a 
daughter. She was the happiest, richest, 
proudest of mothers, and would soon be so 
of wives. 

'' Then she will be a woman all through," 
said Mrs. Rushton ; '' there was too much 
angel in her before, and I like a woman 
better than an angel, just as — let Margaret 
say what she pleases — I think a wife and 
mother a better creature than an old 
maid." . 

But, after a sort, Margaret was about to 
realize her mother s ideal rather than her 
own. For Reginald had rallied wonderfully, 
and a year abroad did so much for him 
that it was believed by the medical men he 
might even yet outlive his father. He 
would always be more or less of an invalid, 
but still there was the prospect of a life 
with a fair share of usefulness and some 
enjoyment before him. And then he asked 
Margaret to share it. ** I shall give you a 
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great deal of trouble," he said, " and the 
estate will give you a great deal more, for 
I shall always want my wife to work harder 
at it than I shall ever be able to do, myself; 
but will you take me, Margaret, and make 
the best of me and of my people ?" 
: Of coui;se Margaret could not say him 
no, after all that she had said before. She 
told her mother that she was fairly recon- 
ciled to the match, because she saw such a 
sphere of usefulness opening before her. 
" I shall have just as much to do as if I 
were single, and Reginald to look after into 
the bargain." 

And she made one of the best nurses 
possible to Reginald, and one of the ten- 
derest of daughters to Lady Emily. As 
to the people about Wroxend, they found 
things were a little better looked after. 
Margaret had her own theories, and enough 
influence over Sir George to be allowed to 
carry them out. There were very few doles 
given on the estate, and' better wages paid ; 

21 — 2 
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and Margaret had plenty of work in Lon- 
don without troubling herself much about 
the movements of the fashionable worlds 
'* Altogether," as she sometimes said, " if I 
had kept single, I do n't know that I could 
have found much more to do." And with 
town and country, with her own schools at 
Wroxend, and her work at the East End, 
when in London, with women to teach of 
evenings, and girls to send to school in 
the day, and children everywhere to do 
something in all seasons for, and men to 
be taught that Working Men's Clubs 
were better than beerhouses, it is doubt- 
ful whether Margaret would. Children she 
had none, which is a less trouble to her 
husband and herself than it is to Lady 
Charleston, who sometimes says it is a 
judgment upon them, but nobody knows 
what for. Lady Emily had her own regrets 
on the subject till her son spoke to her. 

" God forbid, mother, that any child of 
mine should ever go through such a struggle 
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for life as I have done ; things are best as 
they are. Let us be thankful that my suffer- 
ings are not to be perpetuated in others." 

It may be in a few years, it may not be 
for a long time, but Harold and his chil- 
dren must, some day, come into possession 
of Wroxend House, and meanwhile he is 
busy and happy as man can be, doing 
the work that God has set him ; and his 
mother is very near him, for Jack — ^it is 
quite impossible to speak of him as Mn 
Hazeldine — bought a small estate at Combe 
Leigh, built one of the prettiest, and yet 
roomiest, of marine villas upon it — if Jack 
has a hobby, it is for filling his house with 
guests — and there he dwells, perhaps the 
most popular man in the west country. 

Lady Charleston has managed to possess 
herself of Rachel's valuable services, greatly 
to the delight of the two Misses Hazeldine, 
Sydney's step-daughters ; somewhat to the 
relief of Sydney herself " I never could 
have stood up against Rachel," she said to 
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her husband, " I should always have felt 
like a little girl and a snubbed one, in her 
presence." 

My lady had never acknowledged the 
existence of Mr. Hazeldine, but she sent her 
grandson a handsome wedding present in * 
the shape .of a cheque on her bankers, 
which enabled him to buy and furnish a 
home for his bride, after a style much more 
in keeping with the one she came from 
than he could otherwise have done ; and no 
one knows exactly what has become of Mrs. 
Joseph and her son. After a sort, my lady 
has tried to make amends for the evil that 
she wrought — for the evil that she never 
could have wrought, had it not been for a 
law so infamous that its very existence in 
the statute books is a disgrace to every 
man who has a voice in his country's affairs. 
No man at least has a right to condemn 
my lady, who simply in her imperious greed 
for the child of. her dead son, and in her 
passionate unreasoning hunger for some- 
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thing to appease her aching heart, seized 
hold of a law which is as vile and unjust to 
us mothers in a free land, as ever was law 
upon the mothers in a slave country. It 
was ready to her purpose and she took it, 
a weapon forged to her hand in the law 
which seems only to remain part of our 
statutes, as the most shameful type of man's 
injustice, and a cruelty, the keenest and 
the bitterest that was ever yet endured ; as 
it has been endured, and may be endured 
again by those who may at any time be 
called upon to suffer under this, which, 
above all others, is a " Woman's Wrong." 



THE END. 
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